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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, February 13, 1896. 
The long-promised edition of selected poems of 
John Keats, edited by Professor Arlo Bates, of the 
Institute of Technology, is at last ready for the press, 
and I have been favored with a sight of the plate 
proofs. Mr. Bates has been bold enough to rearrange 
the poems. He begins them in this order: ‘Ode to 
a Nightingale,” “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” ‘Ode to 
Psyche,” ‘‘ To Autumn,” ‘‘ Ode on Melancholy,” and 
he ends them with ‘‘ Endymion,” ‘“ Hyperion,” 
“Lamia,” “Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil,”’ ‘‘The Eve 
of St. Mark,” and “ The Eve of St. Agnes.”’ Besides 
these the selection contains only thirty poems. As 
justification for his omissions he says very plausibly : 


“There is much in the first volume—especially the Epis- 
tles—which is of little value save to the special student of 
the development of Keats's genius, and equally there is 
among the posthumous work a good deal which the poet 
would probably never have printed. It does not seem to 
me that one shows intelligent admiration for a poet by drag- 
ging forward all the experiments in verse by which the bard 
learned his technique ; and I have ventured to omit certain 
verse which I feel entire confidence Keats himself would 
have dropped had he lived to reprint. This at once made 
necessary the rearrangement which in any case I should 
have made in order that the emphasis of place in the volume 
should fall upon the worthiest work. Under the old plan 
of putting first the contents of the 1817 volume, the reader’s 
first impression cafne entirely from the earliest and crudest 


work, This was manifestly unfair alike to reader and to 
poet; and I venture to believe that the order in the present 
volume is one which more nearly does justice to the poems 
than that before adopted.” 


He has also modernized Keats’s erratic spelling 
which, however picturesque in spots, must be con- 
fessed to be lacking in uniformity, and he has modi- 
fied the punctuation. He says: 

“ The whole question is whether an editor is to be bound 
slavishly to the letter or is within proper bounds to insist 
upon the freedom of the spirit. I believe deeply in treating 
the work of the masters with reverence; but I believe also 
that the truest reverence is shown when devotion is guided 
by common sense.”’ 

Mr. Bates’s introduction which includes a very sat- 
isfactory life of Keats, has some interesting passages, 
two or three of which I am tempted to quote. He 
begins epigrammatically : 

“Genius and death have conferred upon John Keats a 
double immortality. Forever he remains young, as forever 
his song is full of melody. The rich sweetness of his verse 
touches the more surely because behind it lies the pathos of 
that early grave; and among all the writers of the century 
there is probably none who has excited deeper feelings of 
admiration and sympathy. He is, too, one of the most diffi- 
cult of poets to discuss. The overflowing beauty of the work 
he did inevitably provokes the question: Wnat might he 
have done? Every critic must have felt how hard it is to 
judge the poetry of Keats without reference to what might 
have followed it had he lived. It is obvious, however, that 
it is idle to speculate upon what might have been; and that 
what was written must be regarded not as part of a life-work 
uncompleted, but as a whole in and of itself. Taken as 
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is and for what it is, it is abundantly able to stand alone; it 
is sufficiently beautiful. and sufficiently important to hold 
readers by its charm as long as English poetry endures, and 
to secure for the poet an unchallenged place among the 
immortals, even were all pathos and personal feeling entirely 
faded and forgotten.” 


Mr. Bates believes that, however injurious, out- 
wardly, the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt may have 
been, on the whole his influence was beneficial, be- 
cause it must have helped to stimulate in him a pas- 
sion for poetry and a respect for classic models. The 
larger part of Mr. Bates’s appreciation and introduc- 
tion is devoted to a careful study of Keats’s genius, 
He says: 

“ Among the English poets he is, and of his genius and of 
his rank it is not easy to write briefly. Rightly viewed, 
every man of genius belongs to the succession in the priest- 
hood of beauty; and it is not possible to study one without 
some consideration of all who, preceding him, prepared the 
way for him, and who, coming after, entered into the fruits 
of his endeavors. Short as was the life of John Keats, and 
small as was the actual bulk of his production, there is no 
one of his contemporaries who holds more distinctly or 
securely his place as the legitimate successor of the greatest 
among the English poets before him and as the necessary 
precursor of those who have followed.” 


He believes that the common statement that Keats 
was essentially a Greek is both empty and mislead- 
ing. He inclines rather to rank him as a “ belated 
Elizabethan” than as a Greek born out of time. He 
says: 

“In common with both Elizabethans and Hellenes he 
possessed an imagination joyous, spontaneous, vibrant; with 
both he shared that devotion to art which is essential to the 
production of great work; to him as to them the world of 
the imagination was the one thing most vitally real amid the 
illusions and evasions of life; to them and to him alike 
beauty was an enkindling inspiration and its embodiment the 
highest joy. He had in common with the poets of Greece 
and of England at its greatest time a certain enchanting 
directness and simplicity of expression: while from both he 
differed in his comparative indifference to humanity. Keats 
shared with the Greeks that pagan sensuousness which revels 
in the delights of the senses untroubled by moral meaning or 
responsibility ; like the E'izabethans he possessed the per- 
ception and appreciation of natural beauty entirely apart from 
its ministry to man; while from both he differed—and in so 
far fell below both—by the capability to rest upon a passion- 
ate satisfaction in sensuous beauty for its own sake and as an 
end sufficient in itself.” 


But he believes that Keats, had he lived would have 
become more and more deeply human, and hence 
even a greater and greater poet. Mr. Bates is not 
afraid of speaking boldly, and perhaps the most 
notable criticism in his introduction and the truest is 


when he says: 

“ Tt may be added that in his portrayal of passion he per- 
haps never reached the age of discreet reserve; and that 
while there is naiveté as well as sensuality in it, there 1s 
more boyish lack of judgment than either. A graver fault 
than all others, however, is the unmorality of what he wrote. 
However convinced we may be that Keats would have 
developed the moral sense had he lived, and that hé would 
have gone more deeply into the problems of human exist- 
ence, the fact remains that his work must be judged for what 
it is. What it might have been may affect our estimate of 
the poet, but it cannot alter our judgment of the poetry. As 
it stands the work of Keats is lacking in ethical fibre. Talk 
of the ‘message’ of poetry has become so intolerably hack- 
neyed that one hesitates to use the word, yet the truth is that 
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this poet does not bring to his readers that message which 
mankind claims as its right from the seer gifted by nature 
with the divine insight of genius.’’ 


That is a genuine criticism and cuts at the root of a 
sentimental blindness for the ethical weaknesses of 
unmoral poets. But at the same time Mr. Bates does 
justice to Keats’s service in teaching the vital worth 
of beauty. And he has eloquent words about the 
poet’s position as a connecting link between the 
Elizabethan time and our own. He says: 

“The spirit of poetic beauty abode in the wilderness 
throughout the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries; and if 
Milton sometimes went in stately austerity to declare his 
allegiance ; if Dryden made hasty tryst now and then at her 
hidden shrine, and although Herrick and Waller, and one 
and another lyricist now and again caught glimpses of her 
bright robe gleaming through the dry and barren thickets, it 
was not until Shelley and Keats brought her back in triumph 
that she came again to her long vacant throne, Burns had 
thrilled with the joy of her approach; Wordsworth had made 
clear the way of her coming; Coleridge had gone out into 
the desert to see and to hail her nearing; but it was with 
Keats and Shelley that she came again to bless the haunts of 
living men.” 

And after speaking briefly of his influence on later 
poets he brings his introduction to an end with these 
words: 

“Less philosophical than Wordsworth, less lyric than 
Shelley, less spiritual than either; originating little in form 
or in treatment—Keats has yet been an influence no less 
vital than they. He has handed on the torch which lighted 
the greatest epoch of English poetry, and the sympathetic 
student of his poetry is hardly likely to wonder at the con- 
clusion to which Sydney Colvin comes in saying that it seems 
to him ‘ probable that by power, as well as by temperament 
and aim, he was the most Shakespearean spirit that has 
lived since Shakespeare.’ ” 


Mr. Bates’s notes are perhaps the most character- 
istic part of his editorial work ; he indulges in some 
very clever criticism, and some of his comments on 
previous commentators are quite amusing. Taken 
as a whole, it is the sanest presentation of Keats that 
exists, and deserves to hold a permanent place in the 
apparatus of literary study. 

Boston is enjoying a solid month of opera. Ordi- 
narily this statement would little concern a literary 
letter, but the fact that the German company, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, gave the first 
performance of a grand opera by an American com- 
poser, and that the subject of the work was elaborated 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne’s son-in-law, Mr, George 
Parsons Lathrop, from ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ makes 
it worthy of being chronicled. The audience received 
it enthusiastically ; the critics were complaisant, and 
the affair passed off in a blaze of glory. But an 
amusing circumstance attended this outburst of en- 
thusiasm: A great wreath was presented to the com- 
poser, Mr. Damrosch, and what do you suppose 
decorated the wreath? The fatal letter A—the scarlet 
letter—which bore such a sinister part in the story. 
Considering the Wagneresque tendencies of Mr. 
Damrosch, that was most suggestive. 

The Boston Branch of the Walt Whitman Fellow- 
ship has been having a very successful winter. At 
the February meeting Miss Helana Born (who must 
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be a poet, according to Horace’s maxim) gives a 
paper on Whitman and Shelley, the poets of revolt, 
and at the March meeting, which is to be held at the 
house of Professor and Mrs. Arthur Michael, Mr. 
Oscar L. Triggs, of the Chicago University, is to dis- 
course on Whitman’s American Flag Songs. One of 
the most enjoyable literary events of the winter was 
the recent appearance of Mr. John Burroughs, who 
lectured at Union Hall on Old Walt. Mr. Triggs has 
been spending some weeks here in Boston during his 
long vacation, which Chicago University allows its 
professors at their discretion. 

Prince Sergius Wolkonsky, who was so well known 
at Chicago, especially during the World's Congress 
of Religions, and who has been mentioned as a pos- 
sible Professor of Russian at Harvard, is giving a 
course of eight lectures on Russian history and litera- 
ture before the Lowell Institute. He has had brilliant 
audiences, and has won their attention not only by 
his eloquent presentation of the dramatic story of his 
native land, but also by his almost perfect command 
of English. He is a modest, unassuming gentleman, 
with a pleasantly-modulated voice and no small share 
of mother wit, He is also very cultivated, speaking 
several languages to perfection and alike interested 
in literature and music. He plays the piano beauti- 
fully ; he has written a novel in French, which has 
been translated by Miss Margaret Norton, the accom- 
plished daughter of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
and he had a short time ago a strong and interesting 
story which ran through several numbers of the 
Viestnik Yevropui (‘‘ European Messenger’’). This 
has been translated, I believe, into English by Prince 
Wolkonsky’s sister. After he has finished his lectures 
here the Prince will give four of the course at Colum- 
bia College and then proceed to Chicago, where he 
will also repeat them. 

Of pure book news there is very little. On the'7th 
of March, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, will issue the 
fourth volume of the late Professor Herbert Tuttle's 
“History of Prussia,” together with a biographical 
sketch by Professor Herbert B, Adams, of Cornell 
University. It was unfortunate that Professor Tuttle 
did not live to complete his great work, but the frag- 
ment which he left is complete so far as it goes and 
treats brilliantly of an important period—the early 
part of the Seven Years’ War—which has fine dram- 
atic episodes tellingly presented. On the same date 
will appear a new story by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps-Ward entitled ‘‘ The Supply at St. Agatha's” ; 
the centenary de /uxe edition of Burns's works, 
edited by William E. Henley and T. F. Henderson ; 
Bradford Torrey’s ‘‘ Spring Notes from Tennessee,” 
and the ninth volume of Professor Charles Sprague 
Sargent’s ‘‘ Silva of North America,” containing the 
Cupuliferze and Salicacez and other genera. 

Little, Brown & Co. have in hand a new novel by 
Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin, of New York. It will 
be entitled ‘‘ White Aprons,” from the name that was 
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applied in derision to the participants in the famous 
Bacon's Rebellion. This story is said to be even 
superior to ‘‘A Head of a Hundred,” which was her 
first venture in the field of historic fiction. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D, 
‘“‘The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia” is, on 
the whole, the most valuable single working tool in 
existence, for a man whose work exceeds his time— 
as what busy man's does not? Strong in its pronun- 
ciation and definition, the real usefulness of the 
‘‘Century’’ is in the way in which it branches out 
into all fields, so as to offer a ready, swift, accurate 
answer to the constant questions of the family, school, 
and all work. 
*® 

In “ Jude the Obscure” the subject has got the 
better of the author. There are other objections. 
This is fatal. In all healthy lives the relations of 
sex are an episode. They are important. They are 
not all, When they are there is disease. Mr. Hardy 
has chosen to write a novel in which two lives turn 
only, solely and always on the sexual instinct. This 
is not health and ‘‘realism.’’ It is corruption and 
pathology. There are such people. So there are 
erotomaniacs. If any such are presented, as Mr. Hardy 
has the temerity to present “Jude” and “ Sue,” as 
normal, the thing is false, and in falsehood there is 
neither the truth of nature nor of art. Various pas- 
sages there are in ‘‘ Jude the Obscure,” wisely sup- 
pressed in the magazine—/V/arfers—where the novel 
first appeared; but this is a small matter. The 
passages are nauseous, not prurient. Mr. Hardy is 
honest enough, but he has lived in the new mad- 
house of English novelists, male and female, too 
long. He has lost the perspective of healthy nature; 
and weak love, weak marriage, weak sin and weak 
filth dribbles through this story. Yet even here, in 
craftsmanship there is the master’s hand, 

~ 
* % 

Mr. Brooks Adams has long visibly yearned for 
fame and earned a neglect, which was not his due, 
In the ‘‘ Law of Civilization and Decay,” he has 
written a book which in a brief, easy compass gives 
a new philosophy of history. His definition of the 
physics of history is surprisingly suggestive, The 
conception that mass and velocity in a people or 
nation determine development is a primary concep- 
tion of the first order. The change from the military 
and conquering to the industrial and economic state 
has long been seen, like a star “ whose worth is un- 
known, although its height be taken.’’ Mr. Adams 
has taken its height—inaccurately, as I think, but to 
such purpose that he must powerfully affect contem- 
porary thought, particularly of the less trained order, 
for years to come. Mr. Adams holds that the force 
accumulated in conquest is dissipated when the eco- 
nomic regimé succeeds the military, while ‘‘ wealth 
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accumulates and men decay.’ This is neat—too 
neat. History is not so simple. The biologic factor 
plays a larger part, both in the creation of nations 
and in their decay, than the economic. Yet Mr. 
Adams’s work, wrong-headed as it is, is the most 
important philosophic discussion of history in twenty 
years, and for years to come his view will appear 
and reappear in current discussion. 
x 

Lord Acton is a man scarcely known to the current 
reader, but he was chosen last year Regius Professor 
of Modern History in Oxford because of all men now 
writing history in England he seemed, to men most 
familiar with all that has been written, the ablest. 
His inaugural ‘“‘ Lecture on the Study of History,” 
which has just been printed, though delivered last 
June, is a sinuous analysis of the extent to which the 
last four centuries represent the efflux of knowledge 
and the influx of wealth on the static religious con- 
ditions which preceded. A Roman Catholic peer, a 
master of engaging allusive but not illuminating 
style, he sees in modern life the same progress which 
Radicals recognize; but, unlike them, he connects it 
with the best of the past, with ‘‘ the action of Christ 
who is risen.’’ Yet, somehow, Lord Acton is inconse- 
quent—like a man who had exhausted in preparation 
for defence what should have gone to attack. 

**% 

Mr. George Gissing is the appointed photographer of 
the English middle class, with its amazing vulgarity 
and its astonishing capacity for turbid sentiment, ugly 
quarrels and awkward manners. In the “ Paying 
Guest” he is at his best, showing the amused and 
amazed American how unnecessarily vulgar it is possi- 
ble for people to be in a country where everybody 
comes to be socially cross-eyed, because they are al- 
ways looking up or looking down, and never seeing 
things on the same level of democratic equality. The 
“‘ Paying Guest”’ is capital fora short trip and healthy 
to a degree. The “‘ Emancipated”’ is more ambitious. 
In it Mr. Gissing adventures on a new creation. He 
describes with accurate care the attitude towards the 
questions of sex presented by an unhappy marriage 
likely to be held by a young woman trained after 
the modern order. Mr. Gissing’s observation is better 
than his narration. There is much talk in the book. 
There is little life. Italy, the nude in art, religion, 
music, these are all discussed and described to 
occasional tedium. Still there remains clear, dis- 
tinct and unmistakable the high demand of the new 
woman for a mutual and equal responsibilty in the 
marriage relation. One vulgar family, the Denyers, 
is in Mr. Gissing’s best touch. 

x 

Mr. Ernest McGaffey has a keen ear and a light 
hand. He lacks tension. For unless verse is near 
to rend asunder with meaning it will but tinkle; but 
his tinkles fluently, and outdoors he loves. 
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“I who am curious about all things am not curious 
about God.”” Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, one of the 
mind-healing and divine-healing people, shows him- 
self in the ‘“ Power of Silence,” highly curious 
about God, and evidently feels, iudging from the 
chapter on ‘“‘ The Immanent God,” that by much 
searching He may be found. But this is not true. 
The soul opens and He finds. So far as this is 
accepted and asserted, there is truth in the ‘‘ Power 
of Silence.” So far as this is explained and 
expounded, Mr. Dresser wanders and wabbles like a 
top running down. 

#*% 

Andrew Gregg Curtin was not a man who in his 
later years made an impression which justified his 
previous record. The composite biography, written 
by many hands and edited by Mr. W. H. Egle, is 
devoted almost altogether to chapters on the one 
period in which Governor Curtin piloted a great State 
through war. These papers by his friends and 
coadjutors constitute a history of Pennsylvania in the 
war, and as such will have its chief service. 

* 
* 

How does it happen that with the great capacity at 
lyric impression shown by Mr. Bliss Carman in “ Be- 
hind the Arras,” there is incapacity to produce lyric 
expression? The altar is here and the offering, all 
richly right. Where is the divine spark? Are these 
musical lifes, this rich phrasing, this happy ca- 
dence, never to reach the point at which they really 
say anything? 

* 

I wonder if Eugene Field knew what a good thing 
he had done in ‘The Love Affairs of a Biblio- 
maniac,” and if he did, as he probably did, how 
happy it must have made him—this his last book, 
sure to be a book-lover’s classic. He is gone, and 
his true fame has begun to grow, and I am glad to 
think that he was praised years back in this column 
when praise was rarer than it is now. 

x» 

It displays a depraved, demoralized intellect to 
enjoy reading Mr. Burnet Landreth’s 999 answers on 
all manner of things agricultural. I like it. I am 
no better citizen or scholar I know for having learned 
that through the ‘“ Kolb Gem,” bred for the hard- 
ships of railroads, ‘‘the taste of the whole melon- 
loving community has been debased”’; while the 
right melon is the ‘Arkansas Traveller,”’ with a 
‘rind as hard as wood,’’ but all beautiful within. 
But this and much more you can learn and it is ab- 
sorbing. 

**% 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith is a young American 
fresh from Oxford who has risen somewhat brilliantly 
on the English and French literary horizons. The 
Times and the Zemps have both treated him with 
an extreme respect, and the latter has given a column 
to his first book, ‘‘The Youth of. the Parnassus.” 
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It is always an interesting study—the effect of the 
European Sphinx, old and yet full of charm, on the 
young American, whom she first fascinates and then 
destroys. Mr. Pearsall Smith has taken his young 
man from Indiana, a young Methodist theologue, and 
put him in Oxford, and Oxford kills the poor man, 
who goes on living after he is dead, after the fashion 
of the Europeanized American. Other stories are 
added to this, all with the same capacity of color and 
atmosphere in Oxford, which has charmed French 
critics. Altogether Mr. Pearsall Smith is an interest- 
ing possibility ; but the Sphinx will be too much for 
him, too, probably. 


EDWARD S. VAN ZILE. 

Edward S. Van Zile was born in Troy, N. Y.on May 
2, 1863. The first of the namein this country was a 
member of the Council of New Netherlands in 1673. 
The second deed on record in the City of New 
Amsterdam was granted toa Van Zile. The subject 
of this sketch was prepared for college at the Troy 
Academy and entered Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., in 1880. He was graduated with the degree of 
B. A. in 1884 and was made an M.A, by Trinity 
in 1889. Upon leaving college Mr. E. S. Van 
Zile became an editorial writer on the Z7oy Times. 
Shortly after taking up newspaper work he wrote a 
novelette of Saratoga Summer life entitled ‘‘ Wanted 
—A Sensation.”’ It was published by Cassell & Co., 
and had a very large sale. It was crude and “‘ young” 
but several of the leading critics in America offered 
Mr. Van Zile great encouragement and their words, 
more than the popularity of his little story, gave him 
the courage to push on in a path that even the 
greatest genius has never found a royal road. In 
June of 1889 the Cassells published Mr, Van Zile’s 
novel ‘‘ The Last of the Van Slacks.’’ This story 
has run through several editions and is still selling. 
A volume of short stories entitled ‘‘Don Miguel” 
was also brought out by the Cassells. Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. later on published another collection 
of Mr. Van Zile’s short stories, entitled “A Magnetic 
Man.” A new edition of this book has been recently 
issued. 

In December of 1886, Mr. Van Zile was married to 
Miss Bulkeley, eldest daughter of Ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor Wm. H. Bulkeley, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Van Zile’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Manhattaners,”’ 
published recently by Lovell, Coryell & Co., has been 
well received by both critics and public. The same 
firm announces for publication in the near future a 
novelette entitled ‘‘A Crown Prince.” This is 
Mr. Van Zile’s first effort in the romantic school of 
fiction, his former novels having been developed by 
the realistic method. Those who have read ‘‘ A Crown 
Prince,” consider it the best work that Mr. Van Zile 
has yet done. 

Mr. Van Zile is a playwright, Felix Morris having 
begun his starring career in this country in a comedy 
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by this author. He has also written verse with con- 
siderable success, and a volume of his poems will be 
published within the year. 

Mr. Van Zile has been an editorial writer on a 
leading New York daily for ten years past. 


LONDON ‘LETTER. 

LONDON, February 5. 
The most important book of the month, from a political 
point of view, is the “‘ History of the Foreign Policy of 
Great Britain’ by Professor Montagu Burrows. The 
subject is dealt with in a style that appeals to the 
outside public, and the general course of the national 
policy pursued since the eleventh century is set forth 
in a perfectly intelligible, straightforward manner. 
Professor Burrows shows that from even the earliest 
ages England’s attitude has rested upon two funda- 
mental principles: the preservation of the balance of 
power in Europe, and the maintenance of her strong 
position as an extra-Continental power. To Elizabeth 
Tudor he awards the honor of having advanced for- 
eign politics to the dignity of a scientific system, 
while he devotes three masterly essays to the Napo- 
leonic era. A mere summary, however, is given of 
affairs from 1815 to 1860; therefore the book does 
not trench on delicate ground, but it is full of interest- 
ing and valuable information and is thoroughly well 
written. 


General Sir Evelyn Wood's book on the Crimea is 
arousing a good deal of interest, as indeed everything 
connected with the army and navy does in these 
patriotic times. The book is an extremely fine one, 
and conveys lessons which may well be laid to heart 
by the authorities, for, so far from contradicting 
Kinglake’s and Russell's famous denunciations of 
the miserable blunders perpetrated by the home 
Government, Sir Evelyn confirms the lurid accounts 
sent by the famous “‘specials,’”’ and testifies alike to 
the heroic bravery of the men and the dreadful addi- 
tional sufferings they had to undergo, entirely through 
the mismanagement of affairs in England. 

Another soldierly book is ‘‘ The Rise of Welling- 
ton,”” by Lord Roberts, but it is more in the nature of 
a study of character than a criticism of military 
tactics. 

The best novel of the month is undoubtedly Frank- 
fort Moore's ‘‘ Phyllis of Philistia,’’ though I do not 
think it will appeal to the general public. Itis of a 
far more serious nature than most of Mr. Moore's 
previous works, and it is only the thinking minority 
who will appreciate the notions on theology, the pun- 
gent satire directed at that august assemblage the 
House of Commons, and the brilliant cynicism that 
peeps out now and then in the fascinating pages. 
Most women and all men, however, will probably 
agree with the bishop concerning heterodox George 
Holland’s treatment of Ruth. He might be forgiven 
for speaking his mind concerning the patriarchs, 
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even though by so doing he lost his sweetheart. In 
these days most of the patriarchs would have gayly 
taken their stand among ‘‘ men about town” of the 
most pronounced dye, but Holland had no right to 
bring his iconoclastic notions to bear upon Ruth, to 
strive to destroy the beauty of one of the loveliest 
idylls the world has ever known. 


I suppose you have heard Zangwill's happy de- 
scription of two prominent novelists. Henceforth 
and forever these two will be known as “ Meredith 
the Obscure” and “ The Amazing Hardy.” 


‘*‘ Trilby”’ still triumphantly heads the list of sales, 
The editions have run into 118,002 copies in Eng- 
land. Next in demand during the last month are 
Corelli's ‘‘Sorrows of Satan,’’ and “Ironclads in 
Action” (Wilson), the latter probably as a natural 
outcome of recent events. In the provinces Ian 
Maclaren’s ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” and Crockett’s 
“Sweetheart Travellers” are first favorites. The 
latter's ‘‘Men of the Moss Hags” has sold to the 
extent of over 60,000 copies, and the demand for it 
continues. 

It is currently reported that Scribners have offered 
Ian Maclaren £10,000 for the serial rights of his 
next book, but the rumor lacks confirmation. I 
_ rather doubt it. 


Please do not debit English authors and publishers 
with the caddish suggestion that the proposed address 
to American authors should have been headed “‘ To 
the American Author” and sent round by a district 
messenger boy to Mr. Henry James. The suggestion 
no doubt emanated from one of the journalistic 
yahoos who mistake bad taste for wit, and who are 
the curse of the profession in our country and yours. 
Of course Mr. Henry James’s high position in litera- 
ture is thoroughly recognized. At the same time I 
can safely assert that, with English authors and the 
English public alike, there is a most cordial feeling 
towards American authors; we look upon them as 
part of ourselves; admire them as heartily and ap- 
preciate them as much as we could possibly do if 
they had been born and bred on British soil. For 
instance, Bret Harte and Marion Crawford, to quote 
the first names that come to mind, are as popular 
here as any modern novelists, save perhaps Hope, 
Crockett, and Weyman. 

Zola’s ‘‘ Rome” will be published early in May 
by Chatto and Windus, in an octavo volume of 
about five hundred pages, I hear that a huge price 
is being paid for the American rights. Vizetelly is of 
course the translator, and he is of opinion that 
‘‘Rome” will create a greater sensation than any of 
Zola’s previous works. 
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‘‘Cosmopolis”’ is a great success, twenty-four thou- 
sand copies of the first issue were sold, and already 
eighteen thousand of the second number are disposed 
of. Mr. Fisher Unwin is elated. 

Anthony Hopeis considerably vexed about his early 
stories, which have been piratically published in the 
States; especially as three of them are included in his 
new volume ‘“‘ The Comedies of Courtship,” published 
this week. 


A good deal of curiosity is manifested concerning 
the Duc de Broglie’s book which will be published 
simultaneously in France and England on March 4th. 
Startling revelations are expected in it in connection 
with the Franco-Prussian War, It will be entitled 
** An Ambassador of the Vanquished.” 

Mr. Fraser Rae’s biography of Sheridan will be in- 
teresting; it has been delayed by the acquisition of new 
material, but will be published by Bentley’s in March. 
A number of letters from the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George IV.), the Duke of Wellington and 
Sheridan himself, will be given publicity for the first 
time. 


“The Barbarous Britishers,’” Mr. H. ‘D, Traill’s 
travesty of Grant Allen’s ‘ Hilti Top” novel, is dis- 
tinctly disappointing ; Mr. Traill’s sense of humor 
seems to have deserted him, just when he should have 
found such meet food to feed it on as “‘ The British 
Barbarians,’’ which, by the way, has here fallen very 
flatindeed. Grant Allen on the Hill Top makes peo- 
ple tired. 


Hutchinson & Co. announce for production in the 
course of the next few days a novel which they assert 
to be unique in fiction, as its heroine is a deaf and 
dumb woman. The idea might certainly be worth 
something in capable hands ; it remains to be seen if 
the author, who is at present anonymous, is able to 
work it successfully. The title is ‘‘ In a Silent World.” 

‘Mistress Dorothy Marvin,”’ the romantic novel by 
J.C. Snaith—a young author of whom I told you re- 
cently—is going very well indeed, despite the fact 
that there is rather a glut of psuedo historical romances 
at present in the book world. Itis a remarkable pro- 
duction, especially when the tender age of the author 
is taken into consideration. The young man has drawn 
freely on Dumas for many of bis “ situations,” and is 
almost as shameless a plagiarist as Rider Haggard. 
Still his style is refreshingly dashing and sincere. 
He has crowded sufficient excellent material into the 
single volume to serve an older hand for half a dozen 
books. 


Andrew Lang's ‘“ Monk of Fife” is a fine and 
scholarly book, which has not created a great sensa- 
tion on publication, perhaps because the “ Joan of 
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Arc”’ boom is practically over for the time being. It 
will win its way gradually no doubt, for it is a splendid 
example of that indefinable attribute known as ‘“‘style.”’ 
Mr. Lang's recent appointment as reviewer to Zhe 
Times has given general satisfaction in literary cir- 
cles. The genial Jacobite has hosts of friends and 
few enemies. 


The issue of the hitherto unpublished works of Gib- 
bon, which Mr. Murray has in course of preparation, 
is postponed. Instead of appearing immediately it 
will certainly not be published until late spring; more 
probably early autumn. 


Here is a curious fact concerning Anthony Hope's 
“God in the Car,’’ which was such a success about a 
year ago. All the reviewers including myself, and 
nearly everyone else who knew anything about Cecil 
Rhodes, decided, on reading the book, that the 
Premier of the Cape was the prototype of the hero 
Willie Ruston. The likeness was transparent, daring 
in its fidelity. The fact struck one of the directors of 
the Chartered Company, who took the book out to 
Africa with him and insisted on Rhodes reading it. 
He did so, and in his own words ‘‘ shuddered at the 
revelation it was to him of his inner self.” Now it 
transpires that he doesn’t know Hope, and Hope does 
not knowhim. The whole evolution of Willie Ruston 
was a brilliant bit of fancy on the part of the author; 
fancy that turns out to be fact. 


All the same I don’t see where Rhodes’ “ shudder- 
ing” comes in. Willie Ruston wasn’t a bad sort of 
fellow by any means. I always thought Anthony 
Hope strained a point in designating him Juggernaut. 
All the women fell in love with him—but they always 
do with a man who doesn’t take any notice of them— 
and he came with honor, even if it was of rather a 
chance kind, out of the Denison affair. Perhaps Mr. 
Rhodes shuddered at the notion that he was coming 
home to face all the seductive dangers Ruston passed 
through scatheless. Who knows? 


From Mr. Fisher Unwin I have received the follow- 
ing: An interesting letter of Mr. Gladstone to Lady 
Aberdeen, with reference to a work by the wife of a 
prominent member of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, has just come to light. The work is by Mrs. 
Edgar, and is entitled, ‘‘ Ten Years of Upper Canada 
in Peace and War 1805-1815."’ It covers, therefore, 
the period of the last war with the United States. Mr. 
Gladstone says: ‘‘ This is far and away the most in. 
teresting book I ever read about it (7. e. Upper Can- 
ada). It has interesting English details, and gives a 
noble account of the conduct of the then U. C. popu- 
lation during the war of 1812, the close of which was 
darkened by the deplorable and almost incredible 
failure of Sir George Prevost at Lake Champlain.” 

Ascor. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 
NEw YorK, February Io 1896. 

The present condition of literary affairs in this coun- 
try is a curious one. Undoubtedly there are more 
writers than ever before making considerable sums 
of money from their books; and in proportion to the 
whole number whose work is being printed, it is safe 
to wager that there are fewer than for many a long 
day who are receiving recognition because it is due 
from a purely literary standpoint. The quantity of 
mediocre volumes, and worse, that come piling in 
upon one is simply amazing, and with the names im- 
printed of publishers in excellent standing. Time 
was when a publisher of good repute would not 
print with his name attached a book that was not 
deemed worth reading, by his advisers at least. For 
some years the practice has been growing, in more 
than one house of respectability, of putting out as 
their product almost anything that will sell, and also 
anything that the author will pay for. This gives a 
writer with $500 to spare, and a very poor book, a 
chance of seeing his volume displayed in the shops, 
while another, with a moderately good work and no 
hundred to spare, stands almost as good a chance of 
having his ambition and his manuscript smothered. 

Of course there is a hard row in view for the young 
author who expects to make a living by writing fic- 
tion, for the sales of the novel which achieves “‘ good 
recognition” in all likelihood will not exceed 4,000 
copies. The young author's royalty on such a book 
will not amount to more than $400, if as much. And 
he must be both industrious and fortunate if he has 
published more than three volumes of fiction in two 
years, although there are certain gentlemen in Eng- 
land and Scotland who apparently write a novel 
every month or so. 

Of course the principal source of moneyed profit 
in a novel is from the serial rights, which may be 
sold to a magazine, to a weekly journal, or to a syn- 
dicate of newspapers. But the difficulty in engineer- 
ing such a sale is very great. The Century Magazine 
people are quoted as saying that, try as they do, they 
are unable to obtain first-class American fiction, ex- 
cepting at rare intervals. Other of the few great 
magazines frankly state that they will simply not 
consider the serial publication of a novel by an un- 
known writer. They prefer, as do the smaller maga- 
zines, to speculate in famous names, for that is what 
their policy amounts to in plain English. The only 
way at present for an unknown writer to obtain ade- 
quate return for his work is to throw aside all idea of 
serial sales until he has made a striking success with 
at. least one book, and by so doing run the risk of 
making nothing, practically, from his first effort, 
which not infrequently is the best effort of an author's 
career. 

And yet there is not the slightest question concern- 
ing the real demand for good American fiction, One 
of the leading publishers only to-day was speaking 
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of this, and said he would give almost any terms that 
might be asked if he could obtain thereby American 
novels of the first order. Another example of this 
demand for good American works was brought to 
one’s attention a day or two ago by Mr. Benjamin 
Holt Ticknor, son of the late William Ticknor, of the 
famous house of Ticknor & Fields, who published 
Longfellow and Hawthorne and their fellow-members 
of the grand circle now, unhappily, broken forever, 
It was recalled that the forty-two years of copyright 
on many of the works of that Old Guard of American 
literature soon will expire, and Mr. Ticknor remarked 
that Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with which 
house he has recently resumed connection, is deter- 
mined to make an effort, and a successful one, to en- 
courage a New Guard, and to that end Mr. Ticknor has 
been visiting several sections of the country. The 
policy of the late Mr. Henry Houghton, it will be re- 
membered, was to publish but little of the work of 
young authors, depending almost wholly upon the 
galaxy of New England intellectual giants whose 
names are associated with the imprint of the River- 
side Press. That policy is being reversed, and before 
very long, results may be expected. Zhe Adlantic 
Monthly, by the way, is to become more than ever a 
source of discussion of current affairs of real im- 
portance. Mr. Scudder will continue to direct it, and 
with him is associated Mr. Walter H. Page, under 
whose editorship Zhe Forum achieved phenomenal 
success. 

In view of the surprise caused by Mrs, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop’s picture (in the last number of Zhe 
Atlantic) of her father, Nathaniel Hawthorne, it may 
not be amiss to repeat an interesting little story told 
by Mr. Ticknor about Longfellow. For those readers 
of Book NEws who have not as yet read Mrs. La- 
throp’s paper in the February A//antic, it may be 
stated that she describes her distinguished father not 
as most of us have been accustomed to regard him— 
a shy, retiring nature, almost melancholy, as at 
Salem—but as a brilliant figure in British society ; an 
athlete, bubbling over with animal spirits; a fun- 
loving companion, and a most loving parent. Mr. 
Ticknor likewise remarked that Longfellow was pos- 
sessed of a subtle, delicate, most engaging vein of 
humor, that seemed perpetually to envelop him, 
‘‘although it never appeared in but one of his poems.” 
In speaking further of the great poet, Mr. Ticknor re- 
called a rebuke that was administered many years 
ago, when he, himself, was a youth. 

“‘ It was one day when Mr. Longfellow was visiting 
our home at Jamaica Plains, just out of Boston,” he 
said. ‘The day I refer to was a cold, stormy 
one, but Mr, Longfellow thought he would walk out 
of doors. As he was by no means a young man 
then, and as he had a very heavy fur coat, I hastened 
to help him on with it. Fora moment he was silent, 
and then he turned to me and said gently, but 
firmly :—‘ Benny, remember this. A young man 
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needs no such assistance, and an old man wan/s none!’ 
And,” concluded Mr. Ticknor, ‘I always ‘have 
remembered it.” 

Some of the more important new books of the 
month were not written recently by any means. In 
real value to the intelligent reading public, perhaps 
it might be well to refer particularly to ‘‘ New Poems,” 
by Christina Rosetti, although, as has just been inti- 
mated, they are new only in the sense that they have 
never before been printed. The collection was made 
and the volume was edited by Mr. William Michael 
Rosetti, brother of Christina; and he has done his 
work so well that one is tempted to criticise its com- 
parative brevity. Why these ‘“‘ New Poems’’ were 
not published during the writer's life is not clear, 
unless because she hesitated at acknowledging them 
publicly, and preferred to leave them unknown; or, 
perhaps, to the excellent literary judgment of her 
brother, who has now given them to the world. But 
no matter what the reason was for deferring their pub- 
lication, we have them now, and Mr. William Michael 
Rosetti would have failed in his duty as custodian of 
treasure had he permanently withheld them. The 
generation which has passed since Miss Rosetti and 
Miss Ingelow first came to public notice did not ac- 
cord to the first-named, at least, the meed of praise 
and admiration that now is gladly given her. And 
possibly it is better, all things considered, that these 
“‘ New Poems’’ were delayed until now. 

The thirty-fifth volume in the excellent translation 
of Balzac, by Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley, is 
a collection of three short stories, under the general 
title, ‘A Daughter of Eve.’ As the foregoing trans- 
lations are so well and favorably recognized, and as, 
of course, the original text of the great French nov- 
elist is familiar, it is unnecessary further to speak 
of this particular volume, excepting to state that 
it ranks in workmanship with those that have pre- 
ceded it. But, as Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard 
remarked the other day, it is curious to note that 
Balzac and George Sand as well remained practically 
unknown to the novel-reading public of England 
until very recently. ‘‘The people of England,” he 
added, ‘‘ of forty or fifty years ago got it into their 
heads, or had it put into their heads by their trusted 
critics, that the French stage was immoral, that 
French fiction was still more immoral, and that the 
high-priestess of this unhallowed temple was a woman 
who had unsexed herself, my dears, by taking a mas- 
culine name, and other un-British improprieties, of 
which the least that was said the safer, for British 
cant,” 

Therefore, George Sand was tabooed, and if any 
translation of Balzac was made at that time tor the 
British public it is not recalled. It is a curious com- 
mentary on human nature to note the class of fiction 
which is now being produced and greedily read, not 
merely by the common herd, but by the better classes, 
apparently of the English people, who were so blind 
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as to disregard Balzac. It is a fact that the great 
majority of British novels offered to American pub- 
lishers during the past year or two, and that are now 
being offered, are positively and disgustingly indecent. 
I have knowledge of one book that was ready for de- 
livery from the bindery of a very prominent publisher 
here, who already had announced it, when the 
head of the house happened to read a passage 
that accidentally caught his eye.. At once he sat 
down and waded through several chapters of the 
book, Then he ordered that not a copy should be 
allowed to leave the bindery, and that the entire edi- 
tion should be destroyed. This publisher’s literary 
agent in London had recommended the book in 
question as one which was “ making a hit” over 
there, and his judgment was relied upon. And while 
this is the only instance I know to have happened re- 
cently where a book was destroyed after being 
printed and bound, yet it is usual nowadays for self- 
respecting American publishers to look askance at an 
English novel unless it is written by an author who is 
regarded as absolutely safe, and even then appear- 
ances may deceive—“ Jude the Obscure,” by Thomas 
Hardy, for example. 

If you want a clever little volume—sprightly and 
entertaining, and full of sound sense also—get ‘‘ For 
Plain Women Only,” by George Fleming, notwith- 
standing he is an Englishman. If you want the first 
work of an author who may have to be reckoned with 
one of these days—that is, provided she perseveres— 
obtain ‘‘Stone Pastures,’’ by Eleanor Stuart, and 
read a strong story, the scenes of which are laid in 
Pennsylvania. ‘‘Ironclads in Action,” by H. W. 
Wilson, will give you a vivid picture of what may be 
expected to occur in the next great naval battle ; and 
“The Key to the Pacific,” by Mr. Colquohon, for- 
merly of the London Times, will furnish an intelligent 
idea of the Nicaragua Canal and of its importance 
to the country which will own it. 

Hlenry Edward Rood. 


CHAT FROM CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, February 12, 1896. 
‘The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” is the first 
of Mr, Eugene Field’s posthumous works to be given 
to the public. It has a peculiar interest, moreover, 
in being the last thing that he worked upon, the 
envelope containing the nineteenth installment being 
found after his death, sealed and directed in his ex- 
quisite hand. It was characteristic of him that his 
copy for the press should be as beautiful to look 
at as his most careful manuscripts. The auto- 
biography of the bibliomaniac was first printed, like 
most of his works, in the ‘“‘Sharps and Flats” 
column in the Chicago Record, and at the time of 
Mr. Field's death he had completed it up to the 
final chapter. ‘It was to end,” writes Mr. Roswell 
Martin Field in the preface, ‘‘with the death of 
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the old bibliomaniac, but not until he had unexpec- 
tedly fallen heir to a very rare and almost priceless 
copy of Horace, which acquisition marked the pin* 
nacle of the book-hunter’s conquest.” The introduc- 
tion also says that for many years Mr. Field contem- 
plated writing a romance which should celebrate the 
joys and sorrows of collecting, and in many a poem 
and newspaper paragraph he has given evidence of a 
decided partiality for the book-hunter, and an indul- 
gent tolerance of his whims and errors. It is there- 
fore, with a kind of genial affection that he describes 
the vagaries of this gentle old book-worm. Many of 
the stories relate his own adventures, and the entire 
book is in reality a record of personal experiences 
and impressions. The love affairs he recounts are of 
course not of the heart but of the head, though he 
contrives very delicately to bring the rustle of skirts 
into his ascetic pages. His first love for the New 
England primer is entangled lightly with a young 
woman of the mature age of seven and the impos- 
ing name of Captivity Waite. But their paths 
divide on a question of fairytales, Grimm being the 
boy’s third passion, to the fair Captivity’s dismay. 
In such a way, the writer rambles on, touching with 
a deft hand many subjects relating to books and their 
votaries. There is nothing profound in these medi- 
tations, but they designedly hold the atmosphere of 
the library. They are pensive and gentle, and the 
real world is of far less importance in them than the 
imagined one. The luxury of reading in bed, the 
relation between baldness and _ intellectuality, the 
odors which books exhale and our debt to monkish 
men, are a few of the subjects which Mr. Field grace- 
fully plays with. Now and then one wishes that he 
had had an opportunity to revise the manuscript, but 
on the whole the style is charming and well fitted to 
his mood. The Messrs. Scribner will publish soon a 
uniform edition of Mr. Field’s works, and they 
promise that it will be in keeping with his fastidious 
taste in bookmaking. Indeed, no one would be 
venturesome enough to print them badly; the result 
would be too incongruous. 

The most important announcement which Stone 
and Kimball make, and indeed the most. important 
ever made by any western publisher, is that of the 
completion of the new edition of Poe. It wasa dar- 
ing and a noble undertaking for so young a firm, and 
the fact that it has been accomplished with honor is 
a large feather in its cap. The poems are included in 
the tenth and last volume, which contains also a cop- 
ious index of the entire series. The work of arrang- 
ing and editing was in the hands of Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Prof. George E. Woodberry, 
and it has been performed with appreciation and 
ability. So satisfactory is it, and so beautiful are the 
books which result from it, that no other edition of 
Poe will be necessary or desirable. And Poe is a 
dominating figure in our literature. Stone and Kim- 
ball also announce that the price of the Chaf-Book 
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is to be changed from five cents to ten. At the same 
time the number of pages in the little periodical will 
be increased to sixty-four, and an effort will be made 
to improve the already excellent quality of the contri- 
butions. The Chap~-Book has always been particu- 
larly attractive and readable, and its mistakes have 
been neither numerous nor unpardonable. 

The same publishers announce that they will issue 
in the spring ‘“‘ The Weir of Hermiston,”’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and in the autumn of 1897, ‘‘ St. 
Ives,”’ by the same writer. The first of these books 
is complete in itself, though Mr. Stevenson con- 
templated following it with two sequels, the entire 
plan covering a novel in three episodes or divisions. 
Only the first of these was finished, but that is con- 
sidered by such experienced critics as Lang, Gosse 
and Colvin to be the finest thing that Stevenson ever 
wrote, A new book by Gilbert Parker is also import- 
ant, The title-page calls it “An Adventurer of the 
North, being a continuation of the histories of 
Pierre and his People; and the latest existing records 
of Pretty Pierre.” A second installment of these 
stories will be welcome, the first was so vigorous and 
original and picturesque, Another volume in the 
Green Tree Library is also important, for it will cov- 
tain further translations of Maeterlinck by Richard 
Hovey, “‘ Pelleas and Melisande,” and three plays 
for marionettes. In addition to these, Stone and Kim- 
ball will publish soon ‘‘ The Damnation cf Theron 
Ware,” being the story of the fall of a Methodist 
preacher, by Harold Frederic ; ‘‘ [In a Dike Shanty,” 
a narrative of Cape Cod, by Maria Louise Pool; 
‘‘The House of Cards,’’ by Alice S. Wolf, of San 
Francisco, in the Peacock Library, and in other de- 
partments than fiction, ‘‘ The Yankees of the East,” 
a collection of the well-written, able letters which 
William E, Curtis sent from Japan to the Chicago 
Record ; and “ The Thlinkets of Southeastern Alas- 
ka,” b- Rheta Louise Childe and Frances Knapp, 
the latter being a daughter of the Governor of Alaska, 

The Field Columbian Museurr is sending Professor 
Daniel G. Elliot into the jungles of Central Africa, in 
search of specimens of those mammals which are be- 
coming extinct. The sub-tropical animals are already 
so hard to obtain that we were actually threatened 
with a famine of them, and after long consultation 
over this grievous state of affairs, the directors of the 
museum decided to throw themselves into the breach. 
The present expedition was therefore decided upon, 
and we may breathe again now that we know that 
there is a chance of a renewal of our supply of sub- 
tropical mammals before it is forever exhausted. 
Prof. Elliot will be accompanied by Mr. C. E. Akeley, 
the taxidermist of the museum, and the expedition 
will probably require a year. Mashonaland will be 
the first scene of researches, which may afterwards 
be extended to Mashukulumbwo. Prof. Elliot ex- 
pects to return with the pelts of all kinds of creatures, 
from snakes and birds to hippopotami, but if the 
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astute beasts ot the forest have any intimation of his 
approach and his direful purpose they will flee the 
country and leave him in solitude. Some generous 
Mowgli should warn them. 

The recent admission of Mrs. Fannie Barrier Wil- 
liams to the Woman's Club is the end, or it may be 
only the beginning, of a long fight. Fourteen months 
ago Mrs, Williams’ name was proposed for admission, 
but because of her negro blood it met with such vigor- 
ous opposition that it was withdrawn. Since then 
this highly respectable organization has been almost 
torn asunder by the advocates and opponents of her 
admission. It was rather amusing to see this club, 
which has done excellent work in the way of philan- 
thropy and reform, agog over a question pertaining 
purely to social conventionalities, for no one denied 
Mrs. Williams’ fitness for membership. It shows that 
even women's clubs are not infallible. Escondido, 


MY WORKSHOP AND OTHERS. 


Chapter from “ The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,”’ by 
Eugene Field. Copyrighted and published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; our price, 90 cents, 

The women folk are few up there, 
For ’t were not fair, you know, 

That they our heavenly bliss should share 
Who vex us here below ! 

The few are those who have been kind 
To husbands such as we: 

They knew our fads and didn’t mind— 
Says Dibdins’ ghost to me. 


It has never been explained to my satisfaction why 
women, as a Class, are the enemies of books, and are 
particularly hostile to bibliomania. The exceptions 
met with now and then simply prove the rule. Judge 
Methuen declares that bibliophobia is but one phase 
of jealousy; that one’s wife hates one’s books be- 
cause she fears that her husband is in love, or is going 
to be in love, with those companions of his student 
hours. If, instead of being folios, quartos, octavos, 
and the like, the Judge’s books were buxom, blithe 
maidens, his wife could hardly be more jealous of 
the Judge’s attentions to them than she is under ex- 
isting circumstances. On one occasion, having found 
the Judge on two successive afternoons sitting alone 
in the library with Pliny in his lap, this spirited 
lady snatched the insidious volume from her hus- 
band's embraces and locked it up in one of the kitchen 
pantries; nor did she release the object of her dis- 
pleasure until the Judge had promised solemnly to be 
more circumspect in the future, and had further mol- 
lified his wife’s anger by bringing home a new silk 
dress and a bonnet of exceptional loveliness. 

Other instances of a similar character have demon- 
strated that Mrs. Methuen regards with implacable 
antipathy the volumes upon which my learned and 
ingenious friend would fain lavish the superabundance 
of his affection. Many years ago the Judge was 
compelled to resort to every kind of artifice in order 
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to sneak new books into his house, and had he not 
been imbued with the true afflatus of bibliomania he 
would long ago have broken down under the heartless 
tyranny of his vindictive spouse. 

When I look around me and survey the persecution 
to which book lovers are subjected by their wives, I 
thank the goddess Fortune that she has cast my lot 
among the celibates ; indeed, it is still one of the few 
serious questions I have not yet solved, viz.: whether 
aman Can at the same time be true to a wife and to 
bibliomania. Both are exacting mistresses, and 
neither will tolerate a rival. 

Dr. O’Rell has a theory that the trouble with most 
wives is that they are not caught young enough. He 
quotes Dr. Johnson's sage remark to the effect that 
‘‘much can be made of a Scotchman if caught 
young,” and he asserts that this is equally true of 
woman. Mrs, O’Rell was a mere girl when she 
wedded with the doctor, and the result of thirty years’ 
experience and training is that this model woman 
sympathizes with her excellent husband's tastes, and 
actually has a feeling of contempt for other wives 
who have never heard of ‘‘ Father Prout’’ and “ Kit 
North,” and who object to their husband's smoking 
in bed. 

I recall with what enthusiasm I once heard this 
superior creature commend the Doctor for having 
accepted in lieu of a fee a set of Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes,”’ 
with copious notes, in twelve octavo volumes, and a 
portfolio of colored fox-hunting prints. My admira- 
tion for this model wife could find expression in no 
other way: I jumped from my chair, seized her in 
my arms, and imprinted upon her brow a fervent but 
respectful kiss. 

It would be hard to imagine a prettier picture than 
that presented to my vision as I looked in from the 
porch of the Doctor's residence upon the Doctor's 
family gathered together in the library after dinner. 
The Doctor himself, snuggled down in a vast easy- 
chair, was dividing his attention between a brier pipe 
and the Odes of Propertius; his wife, beside him in 
her rocker, smiled and smiled again over the quaint 
humor of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford”; upon yonder 
settee Francis Mahony Methuen, the oldest son, was 
deep in the perusal of Wilson's ‘“‘ Tales of the Bor- 
der’’; his brother, Russell Lowell, was equally ab- 
sorbed in the pathetic tale of ‘‘The Man Without a 
Country"’; Letitia Landon Methuen, the daughter, 
was quietly sobbing over the tragedy of ‘ Evan- 
geline”’; in his high chair sat the chubby baby boy, 
Beranger Methuen, crowing gleefully over an illus- 
trated copy of that grand old classic, ‘‘ Poems for 
Infant Minds by Two Young Persons.” 

For several moments I stood spellbound, regard- 
ing with ineffable rapture this inspiring spectacle. 
“How manifold are thy blessings, O bibliomania,” 
thought I, ‘‘and how graciously they are distributed 
in this joyous circle, wherein it is permitted to see 
not only the maturer members but, alas, the youth 
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and even the babes and sucklings drinking freely 
and gratefully at the fountain. head of thy delights !”” 

Dr. O'Rell’s library is one of the most charming 
apartments I know of, It looks out upon every 
variety of scenery, for Dr. O’Rell has had constructed 
at considerable expense a light iron framework, from 
which are suspended at different times cunningly 
painted canvases representing landscapes and marines 
corresponding to the most whimsical fancy, 

In the dead of winter the Doctor often has a desire 
to look out upon a cheery landscape. Thereupon, by 
a simple manipulation of the keyboard, there is un- 
rolled a panorama of velvety hillsides and flowery 
meads, of grazing sheep and of piping rustics. So 
natural is the spectacle that one can almost hear the 
music of the reeds and fancy himself in Arcadia. If 
in midsummer the heat is oppressive and life seems 
burdensome, forthwith another canvas is outspread 
and the glories of the Alps appear, or a stretch of 
blue sea, or a corner of a primeval forest. 

So there is an outlook for every mood, and I doubt 
not that this ingenious provision contributes potently 
towards promoting bibliomaniac harmony and pros- 
perity in my friend’s household. It is true that I 
myself am not susceptible to external influences when 
onceI am surrounded by books. I do not care a fig 
whether my library overlooks a garden or a desert ; 
give me my dear companions in their dress of leather, 
cloth, or boards, and it matters not to me whether 
God sends storm or sunshine, flowers or hail, light or 
darkness, noise or calm. Yet I know and admit that 
environment means much to most people, and I do 
most heartily applaud Dr. O'Rell’s versatile device. 

I have always thought that De Quincey’s work- 
shop would have given me great delight. The par- 
ticular thing that excited De Quincey’s choler was 
interference with his books and manuscripts, which 
he piled atop of one another upon the floor and over 
his desk, until at last there would be but a narrow 
little pathway from the desk to the fireplace and 
from the fireplace to the door; and his writing-table 
—zgracious! what a Pelion upon Ossa of confusion it 
must have been! 

Yet De Quincey insisted that he knew “ just where 
everything was,” and he merely exacted that the 
servants attempt no such vandalism as “ cleaning 
up” in his workshop. Of course there would pres- 
ently come a time when there was no more room on 
the table and when the little pathway to the fireplace 
andthe door would be no longer visible ; then, with 
a sigh, De Quincey would lock the door of that room 
and betake himself to other quarters, which in turn 
would eventually become quite as littered up, clut- 
tered up, and impassable as the first rooms. 

From all that can be gathered upon the subject it 
would appear that De Quincey was careless in his 
treatment of books; I have reid somewhere (but I 
forget where) that he used his forefinger as a paper- 
cutter, and that he did not hesitate to mutilate old 
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folios which he borrowed. But he was extraordinarily 
tender with his manuscripts; and he was wont to 
carry in his pockets a soft brush with which he used 
to dust off his manuscripts most carefully before 
handing them to the publisher. 

Sir Walter Scott was similarly careful with his 
books, and he used, for purposes of dusting them, 
the end of a fox’s tail, set in a handle of silver. 
Scott was, however, particular and systematic in the 
arrangement of his books, and his work-room, with 
its choice bric-a-brac and its interesting collection of 
pictures and framed letters, was a veritable paradise 
to the visiting book-lover and curio-lover. He was 
as fond of early rising as Francis Jeffrey was averse 
to it, and both these eminent men were strongly 
attached to animal pets. Jeffrey particularly affected 
an aged and garrulous parrot and an equally disreput- 
able little dog. Scott was so stanch a friend of dogs 
that wherever he went he was accompanied by one 
or two—sometimes by a whole kennel—of these 
faithful brutes. 

In Mrs. Gordon's noble ‘“‘Memoirs’’ we have a 
vivid picture of Professor Wilson’s work-room. All 
was confusion there. ‘‘His room was a strange 
mixture of what may be called order and untidiness, 
for there was not a scrap of paper or a book that his 
hand could not light upon in a moment, while to the 
casual eye, in search of discovery, it would appear 
chaos.” Wilson had no love for fine furniture, and 
he seems to have crowded his books together, without 
regard to any system of classification. He had a 
habit of mixing his books around with fishing-tackle, 
and his charming biographer tells us it was no un- 
common thing to find the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
“‘Boxiana,” the ‘Faerie Queen,’’ Jeremy Taylor 
and Ben Johnson occupying close quarters with 
fishing-rods, boxing-gloves and tins of barley sugar. 

Charles Lamb's favorite workshop was in an attic. 
Upon the walls of this room he and his sister pasted 
old prints and gay pictures, and this resulted in 
giving the place a cheery aspect. Lamb loved old 
books, old friends, old times. ‘He evades the 
present, he works at the future and his affections 
revert to and settle on the past,” so says Hazlitt. 
His favorite books seem so have been Bunyan’s 
““Holy War,’’ Browne’s “ Urn-Burial,” Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthies,”’ 
and Taylor's “‘ Holy Living and Dying.”” Thomas 
Westwood tells us that there were few modern vol- 
umes in his library, it being his custom to give away 
and throw away fas the same writer asserts) presen- 
tation copies of contemporaneous literature. Says 
Barry Cornwall :—‘‘ Lamb’s pleasures lay among the 
books of the old English writers ;” and Lamb himself 
uttered these memorable words :—‘‘I cannot sit and 
think ; books think for me.” ‘ 

Wordsworth, on the other hand, cared little for 
books ; his library was a small one, embracing hardly 
more than five hundred volumes. He drew his 
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inspiration not from books, but from Nature, From 
all that I have heard of him,I judge him to have 
been a very dull man. Allibone relates of him that 
he once remarked that he did not consider himself a 
witty poet. ‘‘Indeed,”’ quoth he, “I don’t think I 
ever was witty but once in my life.” 

His friends urged him to tell them about it. After 
some hesitation, he said :—‘‘ Well, I will tell you. I 
was standing some time ago at the entrance of Rydal 
Mount. A man accosted me with the question, 
‘ Pray, sir, have you seen my wife pass by?” Where- 
upon I retorted, ‘Why, my good friend, I didn’t 
know till this moment that you had a wife!” 

Illustrative of Wordsworth’s vanity, it is told that 
when it was reported that the next Waverly novel 
was to be “Rob Roy,” the poet took down his 
“Ballads”’ and read to the company ‘“ Rob Roy’s 
Grave.” Then he said gravely :—‘ I do not know 
what more Mr. Scott can have to say on the subject.’ 

Wordsworth and Dickens disliked each other cor 
dially. Having been asked his opinion of the young 
novelist, Wordsworth answered: ‘Why, I’m not 
much given to turn critic on people I meet, but, as 
you ask me, I will cordially avow that I thought him 
a very talkative young person; but I dare say he 
may be very clever. Mind, I don’t want to saya 
word against him, for I have never read a line he 
has written.” 

The same inquirer subsequently asked Dickens 
how he liked Wordsworth. 

‘‘ Like him!” roared Dickens; “ not at all. 
a dreadful old ass !’’ 


He is 


M. E. M. DAVIS. 


Some time ago the book reviewers were giving great 
attention to a volume with the strange title ‘‘ Under 
the Man-Fig.” The first query was always, What 
and where is this strange being or thing? The ques- 
tion was satisfied when Mrs. Davis conducted one 
through her bright and clean pages to the shade of an 
old Texan gossip-centre; the great ugly (and yet 
cool and inviting) branches of this tree hid from the 
world much of the peculiar life of those ante-bellum 
days. But now the tree has been laid low and the 
club of gossipers scattered. 

There would be something lacking in New Orleans 
were the author of this book to go elsewhere. Mrs. 
Davis was born in the neighboring State of Alabama. 
A little while before the war her family moved to 
Texas, and after her marriage to Major T. E. Davis, 
now editor of Zhe Picayune, she came to New Or- 
leans. While still a young girl her first volume of 
poems was issued, and from time to time she has 
sent forth others. Many of these are addressed to 
friends ; some record historic incidents in the past; 
all are sweet and gentle, and many of them of strong 
dramatic power. But most of her writings, in prose 
and verse, are scattered among magazines throug out 
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the country; for years past Harpers’ has had M. E. 
M. Davis upon its page of contents. It isa promise, 
to which her friends will hold her, that some day 
these shall be collected and put forth in proper form. 

Not the least interesting of her work is the volume 
entitled ‘‘In War Times at La Rose Blanche.” These 
are short sketches of her life while tke father and 
brothers and cousins were away fighting; they form 
a history of the Civil War from the child’s point of 
view, no less valuable in its own peculiar way than 
that from the view of the general or private. They 
form a collection of war documents free from anger 
and hate, faintly breathing a child's fear of war and 
yet full of a child's love. 

These stories well deserve that translation into 
French which they have just undergone; soon they 
will appearin La Revue des Deux Mondes. 


Mrs. Davis has just completed a “History of 
Texas,”’ for use in the schools of that State; it is not 
fiction, but it will have all the delight of a romance 
for the young student. Her friends are looking for- 
ward to its publication with the greatest interest, as it 
is in the field in which she is most expert. 

The record of this woman’s work does not seem, 
in itself, to be sufficient reason for the general esteem 
in which she is held. But when to this work there is 
added her local work among all the many organiza- 
tions of New Orleans women, her advocacy and 
warm support of all that concerns the good name of 
her home and people, and, above all else, the person- 
ality of a true woman, faithful to her home life and 
faithful to her public life, some very good reasons may 
be seen for this wide esteem. 
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THE BOOKS OF 1895 (UNITED STATES). 
The year 1895, stands on the records of the Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly for the most productive year the 
American book trade has ever known. In our 
** Weekly Record of New Publications,’’ we entered 
the titles of 5469 books, the largest number we have 
ever had on record, and exceeding the largest year 
previously known—1893—by 335 books. These 
figures must not be considered as standing for 
original works by American writers, as they include 
as heretofore reprints of English books, translations 
from Continental authors, new editions, and books 
imported in special editions with an American 
imprint. The cosmopolitan character of our litera- 
ture, grown up of recent years, through the mixed 
nationalities of our readers, makes it difficult to define 
very closely what is American literature. Books 
made here do not always represent American authors, 
while they do extensively represent American 
readers; neither do books produced solely by 
American authors by any means cover the whole 
ground of American culture and our broad sympathies 
with the literature of the whole world. Our figures, 
then, whether from American or foreign sources, 
represent the books consumed by readers and 
students of this country during 1895. 

The table which follows gives in classes, as nearly 
as it is possible to approximate, the figures of the 
book production in this country of 1895, with those 
of 1894 for comparison : 
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In the second table, which follows, the aim eis 
been to show the number of books that were manu- 
factured in the United States in 1895—first, those of 
American origin; second, those of English or 
Continental origin, and third, the number of English 
works that were imported, bound or in sheets, these 
three classes comprising the book production of the 
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United States in 1895. Of course, this division 
cannot be entirely exact. There were apparently 
3396 books by American authors, manufactured in 
this country, 847 books by English and other foreign 
authors made here, and 1226 books imported. The 
largest number of reprints was in Fiction—589. The 
greatest number of importations appears in Theology, 
Juvenile Works, Poetry, and Biography and Memoirs. 
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BOOK PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND IN 1895. 


The London Publishers’ Circular presents the follow- 
ing analytical table of the books published in 
England during the past year: 





Divisions. 





| | 

Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc | 476 80 501 
Educational, Classical and Philological 615| 127|| 660 
Novels, Tales and Juvenile Works 15%4| 366//1544 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc | 126| 23!| 57 
Political and Social Economy, Trade and Com- aS ee 

merce \) 293) 
Arts, Sciences and Illustrated Works | 30|| 96 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research .. . | 2 263, 
History, Biography, etc. 353) 
Poetry and the Drama .| 231} 
Year-Books and Serials in Volumes | 342] 
Medicine, Surgery, etc. | | 153] 
Belles Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc | 400} 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not Sermons 749 
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Commenting on these statistics the editor of the 
Circular says: ‘Our analytical table of the books 
published during the last twelve months does not 
differ materially from similar tables printed during 
recent years, either in the character or number of the 
works chronicled. The total issue of 1895 exceeds 
that of 1894 by some thirty books, the figures being 
6516 against 6485. This means that the book trade 
has pursued a pretty even tenor during the last two 
years, so that those who pretended to see a remark- 
able falling off or aremarkable extension in the lists 
of 1895 were alike mistaken. In our survey of the 
books of 1894, we referred to the extreme difficulty of 
distinguishing between novels, tales of adventure, 
and stories for young people; this year, it will be 
observed, we class them all together, an innovation 
which we trust will be for the convenience of our 
readers. The old form of classification was neces- 
sarily somewhat arbitrary and fanciful, the questions 
What is a novel? and What a story for juveniles? 
being such as cannot be answered definitely. The 
new method, we think, will not perplex or confuse 
the judgment.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


=More than a hundred members of the American 
Authors’ Guild met and discussed a proposition to go 
into business on their own hook. The idea is that a 
corporation be formed for the purpose of furnishing to 
members of the guild a medium for the publication of 
their work after approval. In other words, the ordi- 
nary publishers who keep shop for a profit, who only 
issue to the world what they think the world will buy, 
are to be ignored, boycotted and sent to Coventry. 
Jones, Smith and Robinson will themselves decide 
whether the literary wares of Jones, Smith and Robin- 
son are to get the consecration of print. But suppose 
that Jones, Smith and Robinson make up their minds 
that the poems of Brown are only fit tor the waste- 
paperbasket! Then there will be wigs on the green 
and blood onthe moon. The co-operative principle 
has been tried in the case of groceries and dry goods. 
Whether or not it will be a success in the case of 

verses, essays and novels remains to be seen. 
Philadelphia Record. 


=The Venezuela—England trouble has awakened 
great interest in all literature pertaining to the Monroe 
Doctrine, and there has been considerable curiosity 
expressed as to the name and date of publication of 
the forthcoming book by Professor Keasley, of Bryn 
Mawr College, This work will be isswed shortly 
under the descriptive title, ‘‘ The Nicaragua Canal 
and the Monroe Doctrine,’’ and promises to be a 
valuable addition to American history. 


=Miss Barlow is engaged upon a new volume of 
Irish stories which Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are to 
publish this spring in their ‘ Iris Library” as a com- 
panion volume to the same author’s “ Maureen's 
Fairing.” London Publishers’ Circular. 
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REVIEWS. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


LirE OF CARDINAL MANNING, ARCHBISHOP OF 
WESTMINSTER. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell. With 
Portraits and Index. In two volumes. Vol. I., Man- 
ning as an Anglican, Vol. II., Manning as a Catholic. 
8vo. $4.50. 


This biography has many remarkable qualities. It 
is detailed, full of original and valuable materials, 
both biographical and historical. It has many notices 
of many interesting persons and of some great men. 
It describes certain of the most critical and contro- 
verted events of the century. It is written in a 
quaint and peculiar style, which, though never grace- 
ful, is yet, now and then, both effective and pictur- 
esque, with a tendency to colloquialisms—especially 
of the kind indulged in by men of short tempers and 
sharp tongues. It has moralizings which we can well 
spare, and reflections which may edify but do not 
interest or enlighten; while it has the excellent and 
redeeming quality of exhibiting in its mass of mate- 
rial a vast deal of human nature, working, more or 
less openly even under ecclesiastical or spiritual 
forms, in a very human way. But the most remark- 
able quality in the biography is its frankness. The 
biographer is outspoken both as to his hero and as to 
many of the persons he touched and offended or 
pleased. Its openness and freedom from politic 
reservations is certainly one of its great attractions. 
The author speaks so freely that no one will dream 
of charging him with being an apologist, or of repre- 
senting his subject as a hero, unless indeed we 
attribute to him the finer hero-worship, which believes 
the man whose likeness is drawn to be so heroic that 
he can bear to be painted, warts and all, and be all 
the more a hero that he can carry off so easily 
the warts in spite of their magnitude and their 
multitude. 

The book has been painfully and laboriously 
written ; still, it is anything but a model either of 
order or of accuracy. We are, for example, suddenly 
pitchforked into a high-flown and richly imaginative 
description of the Oxford Union, as if it were the 
main force and feature of the University, and have 
to wait till the next chapter before learning anything 
of Manning’s academic career. And all through the 
book chronology is a thing the author leaves to take 
care of itself, with the result that he greatly adds to 
the labor and the anxieties of the reader. There is, 
too, a want of proportion in most things, especially 
in his judgments of men, in his estimate of events, 
and in his prodigally iterative use of his material. 
Thus the same material appears now incorporated by 
the author in his text, now in an extract from a jour- 
nal or records of conversation, and again in a foot- 
note. A little more labor and a little happier arrange- 
ment would have avoided this frequent iteration, and 
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would correspondingly have reduced the size while 
increasing the effectiveness of the work. 

But to turn to the subject proper of the book; we 
cannot be too grateful to Mr. Purcell for the materials 
he has here collected, and the way in which he has 
presented them. 

The interest of the book does not lie in what we 
may term its more ancient history, but in its newer. 
And here the interest may be said to be twofold—a 
double psychology: that of a man and that of a 
movement. We have here ample means for the 
study of Cardinal Manning, both as Anglican and 
as Catholic; and we have also, though in less 
ample measure, fresh means for the study of the 
movement which is known as the Catholic Revival, 
as regards the cause alike of its success and of its 
failure. We can believe that there may be great 
differences of opinion as to the use which our author 
has made of the materials in his possession, but he 
has certainly judged rightly in being so frank and so 
full. - 

We are grateful to Mr. Purcell for the honesty and 
for the thoroughness of his work, if not for its accur- 
acy; and we are sure that no history of the religious 
men and movements of this century will be complete 
which does not give a high place among its authorities 
to his “‘ Life of Cardinal Manning.” London Speaker. 

Cardinal Manning once said to an intimate friend : 
—‘‘ To write my life adequately I should want at least 
three biographers: an Oxford man for the first 
period; a priest for dogmas and councils and diocesan 
business (though I doubt if the same one could do the 
Roman part and the Westminster part), and tor the 
political and social questions of my latter days a 
third, ‘zm rebus vite publice apprime versatus.’” 
This, being interpreted, meant that the only capable 
biographer of the Archdeacon of Chichester and the 
Archbishop of Westminster was Cardinal Manning 
himself. It is much to be regretted that the Cardinal 
did not leave-behind him a complete autobiography. 
His journals, the notes added to them in recent 
years, and his letters form the major and the more 
important part of the volumes. Never was finer 
material put into the hands of a biographer; but 
whether Mr. Purcell has made good use of it, or was 
capable of welding it into a lasting literary monu- 
ment, is another question. London Atheneum. 


“THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Siy.—As executors of the late Cardinal Manning, 
we desire to make the following explanation and dis- 
claimer with reference to his “‘ Life,”’ recently written 
by Mr. Edmund S. Purcell: 

1. Mr. Purcell refers (Preface, p. vi.) to certain doc- 
uments of Cardinal Manning passing into his posses- 
sion “in accordance with his wish and will.” No 
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papers or documents were bequeathed to Mr. Purcell 
by the Cardinal’s will, and Mr. Purcell’s name is not 
even mentioned in it. All his manuscripts, papers, 
books, and copyrights were bequeathed to us abso- 
lutely. 

2. Shortly after Cardinal Manning’s death, Mr. 
Purcell, having satisfied us that he had obtained the 
Cardinal’s sanction to write a biography, requested 
us to give him access to the documents in our posses- 
sion. This, in an evil moment, we agreed to do, feel- 
ing that, as the Cardinal himself had acquiesced in 
the preparation of his biography by Mr. Purcell, we 
could not well do otherwise. 

3. Early in 1894, hearing that the intended book 
was nearly ready, and that many private letters 
were to be published, we requested Mr. Purcell to 
allow the proof-sheets to be seen by some third 
person. This being refused we, by letters of Febru- 
ary 14, 1894, to him and his publishers, tormally re- 
voked the authorization we had previously given him 
to use our documents, and endeavored to stop the 
publication ; but we were advised by counsel that, as 
matters were so far advanced, if we proceeded in this 
direction we should at once become involved in very 
difficult and expensive litigation. 

4. Mr. Purcell is alone responsible for this ‘‘ Life.’» 
We wish to dissever ourselves from it in every way, 
more particularly as regards the publication of private 
letters and documents affecting both the happiness of 
the living and the reputation of the dead. 

In conclusion we wish to state that as we, who knew 
the Cardinal for so many years and so intimately, do 
not in the least recognize him in this so-called biogra- 
phy, and as Mr. Purcell has quite failed to grasp his 
high and noble character, we intend, from the mass 
of materials at our disposal, to publish a real and 
complete history of his life. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

ROBERT BUTLER, 
W. J. B. RICHARDS, 
Tuomas DILLon, 
C. J. KEENS, 
Executors of the late Cardinal Manning. 

St. Charles’s College, Notting-hill, Jan. 29. 

London Times. 


SHERMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


JOHN SHERMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS 
IN THE HOUSE, SENATE AND CABINET. An Autobiog- 
raphy. In two volumes, Illustrated. 1239 pp. 8vo, 


$6.75; by mail, $7.35. 
It is a work of singular value which Senator Sherman 
has given us in his ‘‘ Recollections of Forty Years in 
the House, Senate and Cabinet.”” Ashetells us in the 
preface, his original purpose was not to write an auto- 
biography, but to publish a selection of his speeches 
on public questions, supplementing them with a re- 
cital of the circumstances that attended their delivery. 
Such a running commentary, however, would have 
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compelled him to review the chief events of the period 
extending from 1854 to the present day. As the 
author’s public life was interwoven with these events, 
he eventually concluded that it was better to set down 
his recollections of what he had seen and heard and 
done. He has, accordingly, postponed the publica- 
tion of his speeches, except so far as they are quoted 
or described in the two capacious volumes. Aside 
from the autobiographical intention, the aim of the 
book is to present a history of the chief financial 
measures of the United States Government during the 
past forty years. No attempt is made to discuss the 
battles and marches of the civil war, nor to delineate 
at length such of the author's associates as distin- 
guished themselves in civil life. Cursory references, 
however, to some of them could not be avoided, and 
exception has been taken to Senator Sherman’s com- 
ments on the failure of certain supposed friends to 
promote his reasonable political ambition. This book 
should be carefully perused by every citizen who de- 
sires thoroughly to know the history of his country 
during the last forty years, and that, to this end, it 
should find a place in every city, college, town and 
private library throughout the land. N. Y. Sun. 


Mr. Sherman’s recollections derive interest from 
two sources—first, the importance of the events in 
which he has played a part ; second, from their pre- 
senting a picture of the man himself. As a literary 
performance the book has no character whatever, but 
as a picture of a successful politician drawn by his 
own hand it is instructive. No doubt the success 
would have been more marked if the great ambition 
of Mr. Sherman’s life, the presidency, had been at- 
tained (we infer from these volumes that he has given 
it up); but, compared with that of most of his contem- 
poraries, ithas been very remarkable. In the world 
of politics success means remaining in office, and the 
question which has interested us in reading these 
volumes has been to make out the sort of character 
and mind required for the task during the past forty 
years. The answer is clearly that the first requisite 
has been a conviction that, no matter what one’s 
party decides, the first duty of a statesman is to vote 
with it, and not set up his individual judgment against 
it; the second, that all differences of opinion, no 
matter whether they involve moral questions or not, 
can be compromised in some way; the third, that a 
public measure, no matter how good in itself, is worth- 
less unless it satisfies the popular demand for the time 
being; the fourth, that when a statesman does not 
know in which of two opposite directions the popular 
current is moving, the thing for him to do is to 
“hedge; the fifth, that speech is capable of many 
uses besides the bald and childish one of expressing 
one’s thoughts. Mr. Sherman is a brilliant example 
of what would be called in France an “‘ opportunist,” 
and that he does not mind at least being criticised as 
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such seems a fair deduction from his quoting 2 ex- 
tenso (pp. 810, 811) an article, by Don Piatt, in which 
he is complimented on a symmetry of intellect which 
‘‘leaves nothing to regret except the thought that its 
perfection excludes the blemish of a soul.”” WV. Y. Fost. 


GEORGE A. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF.GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. Written by himself. In two volumes. With 
portrait. 379, 381 pp. Indexed. 8vo. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.60. 


The demise of George Augustus Sala renders a new 
edition of his “ Life and Adventures” a work to in- 
terest the public. George Augustus Sala wrote well 
and amusingly for ever so many years, and 
his personal reminiscences are valuable. 
There never was a journalist born who was 
more eager for work or better prepared for 
it. There is an anecdote of him worth 
reading. Called at ten minutes’ notice by 
his editor to make a journey to Ultima 
Thule, in five minutes afterward George 
Augustus Sala reported to his chief as quite 
ready. All the correspondent had was a 
small parcel under his arm. Asked what 
he had there, his reply was: “A Roget's 
Thesaurus and a toothbrush, and with these 
two I am quite prepared to journey round 
the world.” In the very last page of this 
“Life” Sala talks about his “dear old 
Antonio Gallenga,” one of his most ancient 
friends, and only a few weeks ago Antonio 
Gallenga passed away. Sala had verve, 
pluck and inexhaustible gayety. He reveals 
to us many glimpses of the Bohemian life of 
London during the middle years of the cen- 
tury, and introduces to us the little foibles 
of Dickens and Thackeray and Matthew 
Arnold; he gives us a glimpse of his Ameri- 
can visit, made as the special correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph during the 
Civil War; he takes us with him through 
the Franco-Prussian war, to the entry of 
Rome by the Italian army, to Spain on the 
entry of Alfonso XII., to Constantinople at 
the time of the famous Conference on the 
Eastern question—in short, he simply states what his 
life has been, and that is interesting enough. 

Mr. Sala has succeeded in his avowed object of 
giving us ‘‘a book written in good faith,” a book 
wherein he has “‘told no lies.” He goeson to say in 
his Preface: ‘‘I have extenuated nothing, nor, I 
hope, have I set down aught in malice. Many of the 
incidents which I have recorded may appear trivial, 
but they were incidents in my life, and if I had 
omitted them I should have been false to the principle 
which in the outset I laid down for myself as to the 
form this book should take. I have wished to give 
the general public a definite idea of the character and 
the career of a working journalist in the second, 
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third, and fourth decades of the Victorian era. Al- 
mighty Providence has denied me genius, or even 
brilliancy of talent; but it endowed me with a stern, 
strong power of volition ; and to the exercise of that 
will, disciplined by industry and strengthened by 
study, I owe all the public acceptance which I have 
obtained.”’ 

Mr. Sala estimated himself at about his proper 
value. He was not a man of genius, his writings 
were never marked by brilliancy, but everything he 
turned out was interesting and expressed in lucid 
English. In his “Autobiography” are recorded all 
sorts of happenings—the interest in some of which, 
alas, died with the day or week they occurred, but 


George Augustus Sala. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


From “‘ The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala.” 


very little of dross is to be found here. It is a book 
of gossip about people more or less famous in all the 
countries of Europe, in America and in Africa; for 
Mr. Sala’s experiences were almost world-wide and 
his interests certainly cosmopolitan. His very parent- 
age made him this. His father came of an old Roman 
family and his mother was a West Indian, with Portu- 
guese and Indian as well as English blood in her 
veins. Italian, French, and English he learned 
when a child, and his travels as correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph made him acquainted with 
many of the other European tongues. He was, too, 
a fair classical scholar. With this book in hand many 
a pleasant hour can be passed. N. Y. Times. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ARTIST. 


An Autobiography, by Charles Francois Gounod. 
Rendered into English by Annette E. Crocker. With 
a Portrait. 223 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, gg cents. 


‘‘Memoirs of an Artist’’ is the autobiography of the 
great master brought down to the time of the first 
production of his opera ‘ Faust,’’ supplemented and 
rounded off by some charming and characteristic 
letters from the master to his friends. 

One has been accustomed to think of Gounod 
solely as a musician, but on reading his memoirs one 
learns that this is far too narrow a characterization. 
In the first place, the work indicates that as a literary 
genius Gounod ranks at least beside that other great 
musical writer, Berlioz, for nothing more charming 
than these memoirs has come under review for many 


Charles Francois Gounod. 
Rand, McNally and Company. From ‘“‘ Memoirs of an Artist.” 


a day; his incisive and luminous comments on the 
literary work of many of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, showing him to have been in possession 
no less of the critical than the constructive faculty. 
Unexpected as this possession of literary ability 
may be, an even more surprising fact is brought to 
light by the discovery that Gounod’s skill as a painter 
was even more highly thought of than his musical 
ability by such an authority on both the arts as Mon- 
sieur Ingres, who, at the time of Gounod’s residence 
in Rome, was director of the French Academy there. 
Ingres, in fact, warmly pressed Gounod to discard the 
study of his chosen profession and transfer his ener- 
gies to the development of his genius for color and 
form. He, however, remained true to his vocation— 
a constancy which the public has no reason to regret. 
His genius in this direction has not, however, been 
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barren of result, for he has left us in his Memoirs a 
brilliant dissertation on the art of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael and others, of a value to the world far 
greater than a vast majority of accomplished art 
works. 

What he says of music and musicians it is unne- 
cessary to dilate upon, as he is an acknowledged 
master in this realm. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that his comments on the compositions of 
Mozart and Mendelssohn are of intense interest, and 
his meeting and subsequent friendship with the latter 
musician is touched upon with engaging freedom and 
delicacy. 

These memoirs will prove an inspiration to the 
artist, whether musician or painter, and be a delight 
to all lovers of pure and vital literature ; in short, the 
work is a classic, throbbing with warm, human feel- 
ing, elevated by an exalted art and iridescent with 
fresh, wise and sparkling aphorisms, the light of 
whose truth will shine throughout the eternal here- 
after. 


LAST BOOK FROM EUGENE FIELD'S PEN. 


THe Love AFFAIRSOF A BIBLIOMANIAC. By Eugene 
Field, author of “A Little Book of Profitable Tales,” 
etc. 253pp. I2mo. gocents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is the last book of the late Eugene Field. His 
genius is in the very title of it, and his bright, warm- 
hearted, contagious fancy scintillates in the headings 
of his chapters, which we are tempted to give in full 
as follows, knowing no better way to admit the reader 
at once into the very heart of his pleasant pages: 

My First Love. 

The Birth of a New Passion. 

The Luxury of Reading in Bed. 

The Mania of Collecting Seizes Me. 

Baldness and Intellectuality. 

My Romance with Fiammetta. 

The Delights of Fender-Fishing. 

Ballads and Their Makers. 

Booksellers and Printers, Old and New. 

When Fanchonette Bewitched Me. 

Diagnosis of the Bacillus Librorum. 

The Pleasures of Extra-Illustration. 

On the Odors Which My Books Exhale. 

Elzevirs and Divers Other Matters, 

A Book that Brings Solace and Cheer. 

The Malady Called Catalogitis. 

The Napoleonic Renaissance. 

My Workshop and Others. 

Our Debt to Monkish Men. 

The expert, accustomed to handle books, and at 
home in the book world, will need but a glance over 
this list of chapters to see in a moment what the book 
contains, how Mr. Field’s tastes ran, how he spent his 
spare cash (when he had any) and his spare time, and 
will ‘‘ catch on” without further explanations to the 
trains of thought, reminiscence, and experience which 
are started in these pages. Literary World. 
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REGENERATION. 

Areply to Max Nordau. With an introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 8vo, 311 pp. Indexed. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.51. 

“‘ Regeneration ”’ is an anonymous work, presented to 
American readers with the benefit of an introduction 
by Professor Butler of Columbia College. It bears 
every internal evidence of being the work of an Eng- 
lishman, of one who has no love for Germany or the 
Germans, and yet of one who is well acquainted with 
Continental lines of thought and well read in Conti- 
nental literature. He has written what is in many 
ways an intelligent, thoughtful, earnest, spirited and 
vigorous criticism of Max Nordau’s book, which as- 
saults it severely, but does not do it serious damage. 
It is the writing of a man of considerable ability, who 
has read Nordau with care, and who is on a level 
with him intellectually, though not in scientific knowl- 
edge and precision, and whose failure to carry his 
case, if he fails, is due not to the poor quality of his 
weapons or his clumsiness in the use of them, but to 
the invulnerability of his antagonist. 

Without in the least abating the qualifications at- 
tached to our last year’s judgment of ‘‘ Degeneration,” 
we think the verdict of those best fitted to pronounce 
one will be that the author of “ Regeneration” has 
made a bold and powerful attack, and been repulsed. 

The book is in twelve chapters, which take up Nor- 
dau’s positions one by one. The first chapter is a 
personal one upon Nordau himself—accuses him of be- 
ing a German, and argues the impossibility of a Ger- 
man doing justice to the art and literature of his time. 
The second chapter is a defense of modern society, 
and chapter third a similar defense of modern art. 
The fourth chapter claims the bankruptcy of science 
in its account with religion as embodied in the church. 
The next four chapters are apologetic in turn for the 
French poets, for Tolstoi, for Ibsen, and for Wagner, 
whose respective virtues, merits and various good 
traits, personal and professional, are sounded with a 
good deal of ingenuity and force. The remainder of 
the book goes to show the impracticability of anything 
like a public censorship of art and letters, and loudly 
voices the prerogative of England to lead and save 
the world. There will be curiosity to know who the 
author is, for he is a critic not to be despised, and we 
should not be at all surprised if, when the disclosure 
came, it should reveal some person well known in the 
controversial world. He is a virile writer, whoever he 
is, accustomed to call a spade a spade; in fact there 
are passages, allusions, illustrations in these pages 
which it would be a little difficult to read in mixed 
company anywhere but in certain ‘‘ advanced”’ cir- 
cles in England, possibly in America. Our guess is 
that the author of ‘‘ Regeneration ” is not a member 
of the company of those who use that word of high 
meanings in its traditional sense, but rather that he 
is one of the Philistines. We shall see. 

Literary World. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CATH- 

OLIC CHURCHES AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

A Parish Register and Book of Reference. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

This is an ecclesiastical reference book, replete with 

interesting data to the Catholics of every parish in 

this diocese. As the sketches in this volume have 

been carefully revised and corrected by the officials 

of the churches, they certainly offer an authoritative, 

though brief, history of the progress of that body in 

this city. Philadelphia Bulletin, 


231 pp. 
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Most Rev. Patrick John Ryan, D. D., Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


Daniel H. Mahony. 
From “ Historical Sketches of the Catholic Churches 
and Institutions of Philadelphia.”’ 


A WOMAN’S TREK. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. 
Blanche Balfour. Illustrated. 265 pp. 
by mail, $2.82. 


The coincidence of the publication of Miss Balfour's 
book with the recent disasters in the Transvaal, lends 
it a portentous interest which its authoress certainly 
never anticipated. She and her party are perhaps 
the only people who have within recent years trekked 
through the South African veldt for the sheer love of 
the thing, ignoring the fevers of politics and fortune- 
hunting on their way. It is true that two years have 
elapsed since Miss Balfour accepted the hospitality of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes at Groot Schuur, while the waggons 
which were to carry her to Umtali, were in process of 


By Alice 
8vo, $2.60; 
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construction. In the meantime the interest of the world 
has concentrated itself on the Transvaal, and con- 
verted it into a scene where the fiercest of human 
passions, the lust of liberty and of gold, have burned 
to a white heat. Even in the spring of 1894, the first 
mutterings of the storm which has just burst, seem to 
have reached Miss Balfour’s ears. The Boers, she 
says, ‘‘ will have to accommodate themselves in the 
end to the much larger and intellectually superior 
population of Johannesburg,”’ in spite of their con- 
tempt of the English since the war. Since then the 
situation had, she thought, changed on both sides. 
‘‘ For instance,”’ Miss Balfour continues, “ thirty years 
ago the plans of the Transvaal were stocked with 
innumerable herds of antelopes, and the Dufch were 
become expert marksmen in shooting them down. 
So effectually did they do this, that the game is now 
practically extinct, and I am told that the younger 
generation, having had no practice in rifle-shooting, 


Fic, 1.—THE PLANET SATURN MARCH 4, 1884 (HENRY), 
From “‘ The Story of the Solar System.” 


D. Appleton and Company. 


are not much better shots than the average Tommy 
Atkins.’’ One would like to know what Miss Balfour’s 
informant thinks of the situation now. 


Of course Miss Balfour goes on to Kimberley, and 
has a look at the diamonds, though, being a woman, 
she fails to appreciate them in the rough. They then 
jolt over the veldt as far as Palapye, Bechuanaland. 
Here they met with great scarcity of water, and 
encountered Khama, who was dressed a /’ anglaise, 
and was sceptical as to the success of the trek. 
Other people apparently shared this view ; but by the 
time Buluwayo was reached, Miss Balfour had made 
up her mind that trekking has its charms. In the 
new town they came across Sir John Willoughby and 
Dr. Jameson, who vacated their huts to give hospi- 
tality to the ladies of the party. The humorous 
description of their rooms has pathos now that a 
prison cell has sheltered Miss Balfour's hosts. ‘I 
have Sir John Willoughby’s room,” she writes. 
‘* This is a true and faithful description of it. It has 
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mud walls, mud floor, thatched roof with no ceiling, 
doors made of two packing-case lids, and an 
unglazed window with a shutter of rough boards, 
Furniture—a bedstead, one box upside down, some 
wooden shelves, a small strip of matting, an empty 
whisky-bottle doing duty as a candlestick, and—oh ! 
luxury—a table. Dr. Jameson’s room, occupied by 
Mrs. Grey, is much the same; only it has a six-inch 
square looking-glass as well, and for the first time for 
five weeks she has been able to look at her back 
hair."’ 

Afterwards Miss Balfour takes a sketch of Loben- 
gula’s deserted kraal. Then the waggons transport 
the travellers to Victoria; they stuck in the bog 
about once in every mile on the way, and the 
“‘spider,’’ a kind of buggy drawn by mules, which 
formed the fourth vehicle in the cavalcade, was 
smashed. 

Miss Balfour devotes an interesting chapter to 
Zanzibar, its oriental charm 
and its clove plantations, its 
slavery and its retrograde 
Arab Sultan. Not that she 
ever penetrates below the 
surface of African life. The 
interest of her book lies in 
the spontaneity of her im- 
pressions. One recognizes 
an alert intelligence allied to 
a genial amiability that 
gathersenjoymenteven from 
the discomforts of an ox 
waggon. Her style is ex- 
tremely feminine with its 
easy humor and suppleness 
and its fine disregard of 
grammar, in curious oppo- 
sition to the coldly polished 
periods that are so char- 
acteristic of the First Lord of the Treasury. One 
does not discern much of her brother in Miss Balfour. 
We fancy she does not mean that we should. In any 
case her book will not owe its success to the fact of her 
brother’s fame. Its own light-heartedness, which pre- 
sents so startling a contrast to the gravity of the 
issues now at stake in the country through which she 
made a pleasure trip, will commend it to a wide circle 
of readers. London Saturday Review, 


THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Simply told for general readers. By George F. 
Chambers, F, R. A. S., author of “ The Story of the 
Stars.” With twenty-eight illustrations. The Library 
of Useful Stories. 188 pp. Indexed, 16mo, 30 cents 
by mail, 36 cents. 

‘‘The Story of the Stars’’ treats of the sun, his 

planets, and the comets in a descriptive and practical 

way, with special reference to the convenience and 
opportunities of persons having access to popular 
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telescopes, costing from fifty to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. To point out how much pleasure may be 
derived from the use of such a telescope, Mr. Cham- 
bers recalls that Hermann Goldschmidt, from an attic 
window, near Paris, with a telescope of only two and 
one-half inches aperture, discovered fourteen minor 


planets. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER 
GERARD. 

By A. Conan Doyle, author of ‘* The Stark- 
Munro Letters,” etc. With 24 illustrations. 
12mo, $1.10. 

There is a flavor of Dumas’s ‘‘ Musketeers ”’ 
in the life of the redoubtable Brigadier 
Gerard, a typical Napoleonic soldier, more 
fortunate than many of his compeers be~ 
cause some of his Homeric exploits were 
accomplished under the personal observa- 
tion of the Emperor. His delightfully 
romantic career included an oddly charac- 
teristic glimpse of England, and his adven- 
tures ranged from the battlefield to secret 
service. In picturing the experiences of his 
fearless, hard-fighting, and hard-drinking 
hero, the author of “‘ The White Company ” 
has given us a book which absorbs the 
interest and quickens the pulse of every 
reader. 


IN THE ORIENT. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from 
Japanese, Chinese and foreign scurces. By 
Vladimir. Illustrated. 449 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.59. 

We are indebted to a writer, apparently of 
foreign nationality, who takes the name of 
“Vladimir,” and describes himself as 
“lately of the Diplomatic Mission to 
Corea,” for this very careful and copious 
account of the military, naval and diplo- 
matic incidents of the recent war in the Far 
East. The writer has drawn largely, but not 
exclusively, from Japanese sources of infor- 
mation, and bears testimony in his preface 
to the exceptional intelligence and enter- 
prise displayed by the Japanese in recording 
the contemporary history of the war: 

I have used only a small part of the materials collected 
for the purpose. These have been obtained from all avail- 
able sources—from Chinese and Japanese accounts, and from 
the reports of foreigners, whenever any were present, either 
on men-of-war or on land. My acknowledgements are 
chiefly due to the Japanese war publications, without which 
it would have been impossible, at least at present, to have 
compiled an intelligent account of the war. It is not one of 
the least surprising incidents of the war that Japan should 
have been able to produce, simultaneously with her great 
efforts by land and sea, a rich literature on the subject of the 
war. Besides numerous pamphlets, two periodical publica- 
tions, exclusively dedicated to the war, were issued during 
its progress, forming before its conclusion several volumes. 
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The amount of information of every kind contained in these 
was extraordinary, and nothing was neglected to render the 
subject clear to the Japanese public. 


From the sources here indicated, many of which 
are, of course, only accessible to a writer well 
acquainted with the Japanese and Chinese languages, 
‘‘ Vladimir" compiles a narrative not, perhaps, alto- 


Ah! that terrible song! 


From “ The Exploits of the Brigadier Gerard.” 


gether impartial nor altogether authoritative—for the 
latter quality belongs only to the official narratives 
and dispatches emanating from each side and the 
former to a judicial collation of these with each other, 
and with independent sources of trustworthy infor- 
mation—but full of copious and well-attested infor- 
mation, and written in the dispassionate temper of a 
well-informed and disinterested observer. Of the 
battle of the Yalu in particular, ‘‘ Vladimir” gives a 
faller and more coherent account than we have come 
across elsewhere, and he illustrates it with some very 
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instructive diagrams, while his accounts of. other 
important operations, both by sea and land, are 
written with the same painstaking endeavor to get at 
the truth. An introductory section of the book deals 
in three chapters with the history of the Korean ques- 
tion and with the naval and military organization of 
the two combatants; and a series of appendices con- 
tain a collection of diplomatic and other official 
documents of great value and interest. Some few 
Japanese illustrations of the war are reproduced, and 
many photographs are given of eminent Japanese 
officers, naval and military, who took part in the 
war. London Times. 


MOVEMENT. 


By E. J. Marey. Translated by Eric Pritchard, M.A., 
M. B., B.Ch. With two hundred illustrations. The 
International Scientific series, 323 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

As is well-known, Marey is one of the pioneers of 

the method of registering movement by instantaneous 

photography. ‘ Coronophotography ”’ is now acquir- 
ing more and more vugue as an aid to science, and 
the need of a text book is felt. The works of Muy- 
bridge are, of course, accessible to English readers ; 
but hitherto the works of Marey have not been. The 
present excellent translation is from a recent compre- 
hensive work of Marey entitled ‘‘ Le Mouvement,” 
summarizing both the actual results and the possibili- 
ties of the method. Every page, as the translator 
remarks, has its interest, not only for the specialist 
but for the general reader. Chapter X, on ‘ Loco- 
motion in Man”? from the artistic point of view, may 
be recommended as of general interest. The author, 
though giving outlines of all the chief applications 
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of his method, has had applications to animal loco- 
motion especially in view; and to naturalists he dedi- 
cates his work. Locomotion of quadrupeds and 
locomotion in water and in air (flight of birds and 
insects), are dealt with at considerable length. The 
book begins with theoretical preliminaries on meas- 
urement of time, of space, and then of movement, 
which implies both space and time. The apparatus 
is then fully described, and the various applications— 
to mechanism, to man, and to animals—follow. 
Lastly there are chapters on Comparative Locomotion, 
on Applications to Experimental Physiology, on Micro- 
scopic Chronophotography, and on Synthetic Recon- 
struction of the Elements of an Analyzed Movement. 
The book is extremely well illustrated, and is alto- 
gether, both for the theory and practice of the subject, 
quite an ideal text-book. London Speaker. 


CAVALRY IN OUR TIMES. 


CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By Gen- 
eral Sir Evelyn Wood, V. C. With Plans and IIlus- 
trations. 203 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

Until 1862, when he exchanged into the 73d High- 

landers, Sir E. Wood’s military life was passed in 

the cavalry, with which arm he served during the 

Mutiny. The training and the predilections thus 

early acquired have exercised a natural influence 

upon his distinguished career, and find expression 
in this useful volume. If nothing new can be said 
about the campaign of 1815, it has nevertheless been 
left for Sir E. Wood to bring into well-merited promi- 
nence the excellent services rendered by the British 
cavalry. Numerically, the horsemen on both sides 
were almost exactly equal, and although, as the 
author shows, a portion of the French troopers were 
only partially trained, the continental mounted con- 
tingent under Wellington was practically a neglige- 
able quantity. The feeble handling of the Prussian 
cavalry at Ligny gave chances which such experi- 
enced leaders as Pajol, Milhaud, and Exelmans 
were well able to turn to account; while the inex- 
plicable dilatoriness which marked Wellington's 
early arrangements left him without any effective 
cavalry at the front. Lord Uxbridge’s British regi- 
ments were not set in motion till 6 A. M. on the 16th 
of June, and none arrived in time to fight at Quatre 


-Bras, where French cavalry under Piré, and later 


under Kellerman, not only inflicted considerable 
direct injury, but ‘“‘kept the British infantry contin- 
ually in close formations, in which they suffered ter- 
rible losses from artillery fire.” During the retire- 
ment on the following day, the Life Guards greatly 
distinguished themselves. At Waterloo, as Sir E. 
Wood justly states, “the attack of the British cavalry 
was, in any case, the cause of the overwhelming dis- 
aster to D'Erlon’s corps.” The Household and 
Union Brigades effectually broke up the unwieldy 
masses of French infantry, inflicting heavy loss and 
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widespread demoralization.” ‘‘So great was the con- 
fusion in the French ranks that some of our men pene- 
trated even to the second line behind the artillery 
wagons.” Pressed on too far and supported too late, 
the gallant regiments paid heavily for their great tri- 
umph. The third and fourth phases of the battle 
passed mainly in unavailing attempts of the French 
cavalry to break formed infantry. Sir E. Wood at- 
tributes the failure ‘‘to want of training, to the 
French officers being strangers to the men, and to the 
courage and discipline of our infantry.” As he points 
out, the charges were ill-delivered and the “ later 
attacks were carried out at the walk.’’ The battle 
closed with a pursuit, in which cavalry remorselessly 
fulfilled its vo/e of converting defeat into disaster. 
Thus the shortest and most decisive campaign on 
record affords striking examples of the success and 
failure of cavalry on the field of battle, but is almost 
silent as to some of the most important duties of this 
arm in modern war. It did not form an “ impene- 
trable screen,”’ veiling the advance of an army. In 
reconnoissance it was not distinguished, and on the 
British side was practically inoperative. It failed to 
maintain effective contact between the Allies, and 
the decisive flank attack of the Prussians was due to 
the sturdy loyalty of Blucher, which the more tal- 
ented Gneisenau vainly strove to undermine. Sir E. 
Wood gives reasons for his opinion ‘that it is pos- 
sible this or the coming generation may see a repeti- 
tion of glorious cavalry achievements such as aston- 
ished the world eighty years ago.” That in European 
warfare cavalry will continue to be employed in un- 
diminished, if not in increased, proportions seems 
certain. Whatever may be the development of the 
rifle and the field-gun, horsemen will still find occa- 
sional, if fleeting, opportunities to effectively attack 
infantry and artillery. And although mechanical 
progress tends to the advantage of the other arms, 
cavalry will find in new directions ample means to 
recoup its powers, British writers on cavalry are few, 
and this admirable study by a practical soldier of 
Waterloo from the cavalry point of view is most 
welcome. London Times. 


WAR ON THE WATER. 
IRONCLADS INACTION. A Sketch of Naval Warfare 
from 1855 to 1895. With some Account of the De- 
velopment of the Battleship in England. By H. W. 
Wilson. With an introduction by Captain A. T. Mahan, 
author of “ The Influence of Sea Power on History,” 
etc. With maps, plans and illustrations. In two vol- 
umes. 357,374 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; by mail, 
$6.48. 
This is beyond doubt a most valuable work, and one 
for which a very large public will feel indebted to 
the author. The number of persons who nowadays 
take a general interest in all questions relating to naval 
warfare is great. To the general reader the clear ac- 
counts of naval operations such as those which culmi- 
nated in the battle of Lissa, the story of the river 
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fighting at New Orleans, of the adventures of the 
“‘Alabama’"’ and her consorts, and, finally, of the 
recent struggle between China and Japan, cannot 
tail to be interesting, as forming part of the general 
history of modern warfare. 

To those, and their number is now considerable, 
who have made a close and special study of warships 
and their work, and of all the appliances connected 





From Movement ‘ opyright. 1895, by D. Appleton & Co. 


External appearance of the photographic gun. 


therewith, the greater part of Mr. Wilson’s book 
cannot, of course be new. But few can be so well 
read, and few can have libraries so well stocked, as 
not to welcome this very careful and well-arranged 
compilation. Much ofthe literature of modern naval 
warfare has been either purely professional or else 
journalistic. And, though diligent effort will generally 
secure information even with regard to the most ob- 
scure events, ithas hitherto been practically impos- 
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sible to revive recollections or to refer to authorities 
without entering upon a tedious and difficult process 
of research. With its good index, its clear head- 
ings, and its chronological arrangement, Mr. Wilson’s 
book comes as a real boon to students not over- 
burdened with time, who have not a reference library 
perpetually at their elbow. 

It is possible, indeed, to go further; and to say that 
there are very few even among the best informed 
who will not find something that is new in these two 
volumes. And this is specially likely to be the case 
in the pages devoted to the operations preceding the 
battle of Lissa, and to those which describe the fight- 
ing in the Paraguayan war. 

Mr. Wilson is fortunate in having obtained an 
interesting preface from the pen of Captain Mahan. 
As might be anticipated, Captain Mahan seizes the 
opportunity for once more reminding the world of 


the immutability 
of the main prin- 
ciples which gov- 
ern naval war- 
fare; and of in- 
sisting yet once 
more upon the 
need for looking 
backward for our 
instruction rather 
than speculating 


Coming from Market, Omdurman. 
Edward Arnold. 
From “ Fire and Sword in the Sudan,” 


with regard to the future. 

A few points referred to in Mr. Wilson’s work are 
especially noteworthy, In the first place, there is 
the essential lesson to be learnt that the blockade of 
the ‘‘ Augusta’’ in Vigo could only be effectively 
carried out under modern neutrality laws by two 
vessels, and that it is only by operating in pairs that 
cruisers can effectually shadow a hostile ship. 

The coaling of the '‘ Alabama ”’ in Venezuela with- 
out protest on the part of the North, either at the 
time or since, and without any subsequent claim for 
damages, is worthy of remark. 

The proved failure of the 9-in. M.L. gun in our 
service would, one would have thought, have led the 
devotees of the Epimethean method to get rid of it 
at any price. It is sorrowful to reflect that we still 
rely upon this useless gun. The distribution of guns 
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contrary to British practice is, Mr. Wilson thinks, 
essential. No doubt this reform will come in time, 
like some others which have been equally stoutly 
resisted. 

These and many other suggestions of interests are 
to be found in this book. It is readable, well printed, 
and the illustrations, though not particularly germane 
to the text, are an addition to the book. 

LIondon Saturday Review. 


STEPNIAK’S LAST WORK. 

KING STORK AND KING LoG. A Study of Modern 
Russia. By Stepniak. In two volumes. I2mo. $5.00. 
When Edmund Burke said, regarding one of his 
rivals in a parliamentary election at Bristol, that his 
death reminded him what shadows we are and what 
shadows we pursue, he was surely not speaking of a 
man whose lif, had been devoted to altruistic objects. 
' Alife spent inthe service of humanity 
is not a life spent in the pursuit of 
shadows. Few of us can approve of 
all Stepniak’s methods ; but all of us 
may approve his ends, which were to 
lighten the load of suffering he saw 
around him, and to leave his country 
at least a little better than he 

found it. 

We have rarely read a book on 
which the life’s work of the author is 
so clearly stamped as this, the last 
work of Stepniak. Every page bears 

testimony to his hatred of oppression and his sym- 
pathy with the oppressed. It mattered nothing to 
Stepniak that he had himself rejected the consola- 
tions of revealed religion; he had fully grasped the 
truth of the Great Frederick’s utterance: ‘‘ Let every 
one go to heaven in his own way.’’ No one—not 
even Count Tolstoi himself—has denounced the per- 
secution of Jew and Stundist more boldly than he. 
“‘T venture also to surmise that in better circum- 
stances the Jewish people would produce more 
Spinozas than Shylocks.” It would be difficult to 
match this for liberalism of thought in all the 
writings of Slavdom. 

No one was more acquainted with horrors than 
Stepniak. He relates here the sufferings of those ex- 
iled by administrative order to the Arctic zone, where 
the average temperature for the autumn and winter 
months is 31° Fahr. below zero, and for the whole 
year is only 1° Fahr. above zero. He charges the 
Government of Alexander III. with a ‘ decided”’ in- 
clination to extend the practice of administrative exile 
to these uninhabitable deserts. He describes the 
Yakutsk massacres, and the flogging to death of Mme. 
Nadejda Sihida at Kava, which both happened in 
1889. Thanks to the Zimes, these tragedies made 
the round of the world. 

Yet Stepniak utters no cry of despair, or even of 
despondency. The literary chief of the Nihilists, in 
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the concluding chapter of his last work, looks forward 
with hope to the future of his country. His words 
may be regarded either in the light of a prophecy, or 
as a political testament to the Russian people. 

“ This slow, unconscious and irresistible—geological pro- 
gress we may call it, for it is like the secular changes in the 
structure of our planet—this progress will surely land us im- 
perceptibly and safely into political freedom, if we are pre- 
pared to wait for it another hundred years.”’ 

He then explains how the Russian people will 
hasten its march, and how a consultative Chamber 
would stave off the danger of a violent outburst. The 
late Tzar used always to side with his few favorite 
ministers, such as M. Pobiedonoststev, who were a 
minority in the State Council; but if his son and suc- 
cessor were first to allow the creation of a consultative 
Chamber, and then were to abstain from obstructing 
the will of the majority in that Chamber, the game of 
the conspirator would be up. As Stepniak puts it— 
“We should have a national representation de facio, 
and there is not a fool among the Nihilists who would 
care to disturb the Tzar in the placid enjoyment of 
his sovereignty.” 

Stepniak’s English is an intellectual treat—his 
mastery of our idioms was so complete, his style so 
nervous, terse and crisp. A fighter all his life, Step- 
niak has now passed ‘“‘to where beyond 
these voices there is peace.” 

J. G. C. Minchin in London Academy. 


THE WERE-WOLF: 


With six illustra- 
123 pp- 


By Clemence Housman. 
trations by Laurence Housman. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

The old legend of the were-wolf in modern 

form is the basis of this story. The were- 

wolf comes to a happy German family in 
the shape of a beautiful woman, who turns 
into a white wolf at night, and who destroys 
in turn several members of the family. 

Christian saves his brother Sweyn from the 

clutches of ‘‘ White Fell” by following her 

and killing her, meeting his own death in 
the effort. Publishers’ Weekly. 


DIANA’S HUNTING. 


By Robert Buchanan. Illustrated by Edwin 
B. Child, 218 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 
Somebody is certainly needed to supervise 
the orthography of our novelists. Mr. Rob- 
ert Buchanan may write about a “ pitch- 
battle,” if he pleases, but he should not 
write about'‘ dypsomania.’”’ An author who 
quotes the Greek Testament in the original, 
as Mr. Buchanan does, must know that 
“dypsomania”’ is wrong. Mr. Buchanan’s 
tale, ‘‘ Diana’s Hunting,’’ shows us Diana 
returning dredouille, like Gyp’s Paulett. The 
Situation is one not uncommon; we have 


Way and Williams. 
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a successful young playwright wedded to one of 
these excellent women, full of affection and misplaced 
aspirates, whom clever men often do marry. Add 
Diana, a handsome girl of twenty-two, a successful 
actress in the hero's first successful piece, and the 
nature of ‘‘ Diana’s Hunting ’’ needs no explanation. 
Though flattered by ‘‘ many a gilded scion of nobi- 
lity’ (as Mr. Buchanan says finely), and accustomed 
to be ‘elegantly attired in a light pink morning 
gown,” the fair Diana embraces the hero in her 
dressing room, dines out alone with him, sits on his 
knee, reads his books (a thing impossible to his wife), 
and asks him to accompany her to America. But a 
Mr. Short, one of the bluff, brusque, benevolent 
brutes of fiction, prevails on the hero to stay at home 
with the wife without the aspirates. As Diana was an 
underbred minx the hero acted with sagacity, as well 
as in accordance with the moral law. London Times. 


=The “ Humane Advocate,” Pittsburg, Pa., offers 
$50 ip prizes of $25, $15 and $10 each for the three 
best stories which shall inculcate the sentiment of 
kindness to children, aged people and animals. The 
stories must not exceed 3,000 words in length. The 
contest is open until May 1. 


The Race. 
From ‘‘ The Were-Wolf.” 
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FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF FIGHTING AND SERVING 
THE DERVIsHrs, 1879-1895. By Rudolf C. Slatin 
Pasha, C B. Translated by Major F. R. Wingate, C. B., 
D. S. O., R. A., author of ‘‘ Mahdism and the Egyptian 
Sudan,” etc. Illustrated by R. Talbot Kelly, R. B. A. 
636 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.01. 


Hardly any man has had more experience with the 
wild creatures of the Sudan, the Mohammedan fana- 
tics, who hate all foreigners, as the Chinese do, than 
the author, Rudolf C. Slatin Pasha, C. B. He was 
colonel in the Egyptian army, has occupied several 


‘“ DIANA MEREDITH ARRIVED.” —Page 130. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. From ‘‘ Diana’s Hunting.” 
positions of civil and military importance, and this 
bulky volume of 600 pages consists largely of per- 
sonal reminiscences. He tells us of the events which 
occurred between 1879 and 1895. He is introduced 
to the public by a kindly note from Father Don Joseph 
Ohrwalder, who, it will be remembered, was a captive 
in the Mahdi's camp for ten rather weary years. An 
account of this captivity was published some three 
years ago, and the Father very modestly says such is 
his confidence in Slatin Pasha that, if there are any 
discrepancies in the two stories, ‘the reader may 
safely accept the Pasha’s conclusions as more correct 
than my own.” 
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Slatin Pasha is not a practiced hand in the art of 
book-making, and for that reason his narrative is all 
the more interesting. We follow him from the hour 
when General Gordon sent for him, through the years 
when Mahdism became an epidemic, with nothing 
but murder in its track; through the siege and fall of 
Khartoum, his own capture and sufferings, to his bold 
and fortunate escape. 

The various chapters have all the attractiveness of 
a novel. The incidents are numerous, and as nearly 
all of them have the flavor of danger they read like 
a tragedy. Gordon was undoubtedly as brave a heart 
as ever lived, and not far behind him was Slatin 
Pasha. He tells his story in a conversational way, 
and before you have got far into the book you become 
intensely absorbed and find it simply impossible to 
lay it down. N. Y. Herald. 


NOTES. 


= Eugene Coleman Savidge is at work on a medi- 
cal book, which will be published this spring. 


=Professor Edward Channing, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will publish as the next volume in the 
‘‘ Cambridge Historical Series,” ‘‘ The United States 
of America, 1765-1865.” 


=" A History of the Postal Packet Service”’ during 
the French War, from 1793 to 1815, written by Mr. 
Arthur H. Norman, mainly from official records, is 
announced by Macmillan & Co. 


=Mr. Rider Haggard has been elected chairman 
of council of the Incorporated Society of Authors, in 

succession to Sir W. Martin Conway. 
London Academy. 


=‘ Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his day,” 
by Lady Ferguson, the widow of the distinguished 
Irish poet, scholar and archeologist, will be published 

early in the spring, in two volumes. 
London Atheneum. 


=Mrs. Rudyard Kipling attends to all of her hus- 
band’s correspondence, and carefully guards him 
against would-be intruders. He is said to be the 

most unapproachable literary man in the world. 
Current Literature. 


=The twenty-seventh bound volume of The 
Critic for July-December, 1895, completing the paper’s 
fifteenth year, reviews 827 books, American, English 
and foreign, the total for 1895 being 1,783, which 
would seem to cover the field pretty thoroughly, has 
just appeared. 


=Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce for speedy 
issue ‘‘ On Parody,” by Arthur Shadwell Martin. The 
book consists of an essay onthe art and of humorous 
selections from its masters, beginning with the Greeks 
and Romans. Most of the earlier pieces are in- 
accessible to readers of to-day. 
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—Sir Herbert Maxwell is about to publish a series 
of essays on book subjects, entitled, ‘‘ Rainy Days in 
the Library,” through Mr. Elliot Stock. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 
=The authorship of ‘‘ The Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc,” which has been appearing serially 
in the Harper's Monthly during the last year and 
which has been credited to nearly every well-known 
author, is finally determined. Volume VI. of the 
“National Cyclopedia of American Biography,” a 
work of such accuracy that it may be considered offi- 
cial, contains a new biography of Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain’) which enumerates this 
work in the list of his publications. 

=Mr. William Astor Chanler has written a most 
interesting account of his exploring expedition to 
Northeastern Africa, which Macmillan & Co. will 
publish in the early spring. Mr. Chanler and his 
companion, Lieutenant von Hohnel, were the first 
white men to penetrate into many of the regions here 
described, and the account of their adventures and 
perils, their achievements and their misfortunes, is 
full of vivid interest. The book is illustrated by 
amateur photographs of the people and places 
described in the text. 

—Madame Stepniak writes to say that she intends 
to prepare a record of the life and work of her hus- 
band. Prince Kropotkin will edit and arrange the 
Russian section of the memoir, and Professor York 
Powell, Mr. Edward Garnett and Malatesta, the 
Italian Anarchist, will contribute chapters, respec- 
tively, on Stepniak as a critic, Stepniak as a political 
writer and Stepniak in Italy. Madame Stepniak 
begs that any friends who possess letters or data of 
interest will communicate with her at No. 22 Ormiston 
Road, Uxbridge Road. London Atheneum. 


=Mr. Murray is on the point of placing in the 
hands of the booksellers a book which will be eagerly 
welcomed—‘‘ Dean Stanley’s Letters and Verses,” 
edited by Mr. Prothero. Among the letters are some 
addressed to the Queen, and given here by permis- 
sion of her Majesty. The letters chosen from the 
Dean's correspondence are chiefly on subjects of 
general interest; ‘‘ none touch,” says the preface, 
“on theological controversies.’” The verses include 
“ The Gypsies,’’ the Oxford prize poem, and have not 
been published before. London Speaker. 


=Encouraged by the success of their ‘‘ Zeit-Geist 
Series,”” Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are about to start 
a new series of complete novels with the general title 
of “The Leisure Library." Each book will be pub- 
lished at a popular price in a convenient and uniform 
shape, and will be illustrated with full-page illustra- 
tions, head-pieces and initials, in addition to a frontis- 
piece in colors. The first volume will be by Mr. W. 
Pett Ridge, and will be entitled, ‘‘ The Second Oppor- 

tunity of Mr. Staplehurst,”’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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=" Wissenschaftliche Vortraege von Emil Du Bois- 
Reymond,” edited with notes and introduction by 
J. H. Gore, Ph. D., is announced by Ginn & Com- 
pany. The purpose of the editor in preparing for 
class use some of the lectures of Du Bois-Reymond 
has been to place in the hands of students reading 
matter which is extremely interesting in itself, and 
which will also serve as an aid in the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the style and vocabulary of technical 
German. The lectures included in this book are 
accompanied by full lexical and explanatory notes; 
the latter in many cases serving to advance the stu- 
dent in his scientific studies. 


=‘ Sunrise Stories "’ is the attractive title of a new 
book on the literature of Japan in preparation for 
early publication by the Scribners. The authors are 
Mr. Tozo Takayanagi and Mr. Roger Riordan, and 
they have treated the subject not only scientifically 
and with expert authority, but sympathetically and 
poetically as well. The historical and _ political 
environment of Japanese literature receives careful 
attention, so that the reader obtains a view of Japa- 
nese habits of thought and the principles of philo- 
sophy and religion which are embodied in the 
literature, and which serve to make it comprehensible 
as well as interesting to Western minds. 


=The February number of 7ke Fly Lea/ is filled 
with good things from the pens of some of the younger 
and most promising American writers of the day., 
The text is illustrated with sketches by H. Marma- 
duke Russell, a clever Boston newspaper artist. The 
contents includes ‘‘Quatrains,” by Philip Becker 
Goetz and Claude Fayette Bragdon; “ Literature in 
Petticoat Lane,’’ by Walter Blackburn Harte; ‘ Icon- 
oclasm,” a story poem which strikes the note that is 
ringing through the work of all Les Jeunes in America, 
by John Northern Hilliard; a strong story of China- 
town, “‘ The Gamblers,” by ‘“‘Sui Seen Far;"’ “ One 
Failure to Forget,” a story of vivid power, by Percival 
Pollard; and the ‘“‘ Bubble and Squeak”’ department 
of criticism and waggish comment completes a varied 
and excellent little bundle of literature. 


=An important work, “The Coming Individual- 
ism” by A. Egmont Hake, is announced by Macmillan 
& Co. Init an attempt is made to combat the theories 
of Collectivism, which, in even their most advanced 
form of Socialism, are finding gradually a wider 
practical application the world over. ‘‘ The Coming 
Individualism” carries the war boldly into the enemy s 
camp, and seeks to demonstrate that Collectivism 
means retrogression, leading to depression, poverty 
and social chaos; that the anomalies of our civiliza- 
tion spring from Collectivist features; and that per- 
sonal liberty is the indispensable condition of happi- 
ness and prosperity, and the immediate goal of all 
progress. This volume also deals exhaustively with 
economic and social mistakes in the past, to which 
the authors attribute the distrust in liberty which is 
characteristic of our times, and purports to prove that 
when economic liberty has been accorded to the 
masses all excuses for Collectivism will have disap- 
peared. 
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MY SHIPS. 
If all the ships I have at sea, 
Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Weighed down with gems, and silk and gold— 
Ah, well! the harbor could not hold 
So many sails as there would be, 
If all my ships came in from sea. 
If half my ships come home from sea, 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah, well! I would have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state— 
So rich the treasures that would be 
In half my ships, now out at sea. 
If just one ship I have at sea, 
Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah, well! the storm clouds then might frown 
For if the others all went down 
Still rich and proud and glad I’d be, 
If that one ship came home to me. 


If that one ship went down at sea, 
And all the others came to me 
Weighed down with gems and wealth untold, 
With glory, honor, riches, gold, 
The poorest soul on earth I’d be 
If that one ship came not to me. 
O skies, be calm! O winds, blow free, 
Blow all my ships safe home to me! 
But if thou sendest some a-wrack, 
To never more come sailing back, 
Send any, all, that skim the sea, 
But bring my love ship home to me. 
From “ Maurine,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


E. B, L.— 
Leigh Hunt is the author of ‘“ Abou Ben Adhem.”’ 


E. L.— 

No doubt the French publication “ Le Francais’ will 
answer your purpose. It is published by Berlitz & Co., 
W. Madison Square, N. Y. 


H. M. R.— 
“ The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
When love is done.” 

The above quotation is by Francis W. Bourdillon. 


M. R. N.— 
“ And, past the quays, Maria Novella Place, 
In which the mystic obelisks stand up 
Triangular, pyramidal, each based 
Upon its four-square brazen tortoises, 
To guard that fair church, Buonarroti’s Bride.”’ 

The above quotation is taken from “Aurora Leigh.’’ 
Mrs. Browning, who was a resident of Florence, must have 
had reason for calling Maria Novella, Buonarroti’s Bride, the 
origin of which we have been unable to find, but reference to 
same can be found in “ Cook’s Handbook to Florence” in 
which it speaks of Michael Angelo calling this church 
“The Bride (La Sposa.) ” 


H. M. R.— 
“It is a very good world to live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 
It is the very worst world that ever was known.”’ 
The above quotation is attributed to the Earl of Rochester. 


A. W.— 
Miss Brooks, who wrote ‘In Divers Path,’’ is a resident 
of Philadelphia. 
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W. F. W.— 

“The Skeleton in Armor’ was written by Longfellow, 
“Ode to a Nightingale,” J. Keats, “ Lament for Bion,” 
Moschus. 


W. F. W, wants to know the author of the following : 
‘“‘ Along the green maze of the lake, 
And from the dusky shore, 
The solemn voice doth seem to say, 
The old tribes are no more.”’ 


W. S. B. wants to know if any of Book News readers 
can give him the name of the author who wrote the 
following, which is quoted from memory : 

“O soft sleep the hills in their 
Sunny repose, 
In the lands of the south, where the 
Vine gaily grows.” 


OBITUARY. 
Rev. Dr. WILLIAM H. FurRNEss, the eminent Unitarian 
divine, passed away at his home, No. 1426 Pine street, Jan- 
uary 30. He was in the ninety-fourth year of his age, and 
with his life closes a long and honored career, such as sur- 
rounds some peculiarly lovable natures with all the flowers 
of affection and of honor. 

William H. Furness was born in Boston, April 20, 1802, 
He was the oldest living graduate of Harvard College after 
Rev. Dr, Farley, of the Class of 1818, died in March, 1892. 
Dr. Furness was the sole survivor of the Class of 1820. 

He came from an historic stock, his mother being a de- 
scendant of Captain Clapp, who emigrated to America as 
early as 1628, and became a notable figure among the Pil- 
grim Fathers. He obtained his early education in the public 
schools of Boston, and after graduating from the Boston 
Latin School he entered Harvard University, receiving his 
diploma in 1820, and became a student in the Divinity 
School, from which he was a graduate in 1823. He was 
ordained pastor of the First Unitarian Society, of this city, 
on January 12, 1825, then worshipping in a little brick 
building at Tenth and Locust streets. 

The Rev, Dr. Furness was one of the earliest, as he was 
still one of the best, of our German scholars, and had con- 
tributed largely to make its literature known. After a long 
life spent in the service of his Church, he was still, until 
within a few weeks of his death, vigorous and active, enjoy- 
ing the leisure due to his many years of hard work, and 
preaching and speaking with a vigor rarely found in men of 
his age. Many works of sterling merit characterize him as 
an author of great ability, and a translator from the German 
of no mean merit. His writings have been chiefly of a 
theological character, designed to illustrate the character 
and life of Christ as he is estimated by the believers in Uni- 
‘arian doctrines. 

Among those may be mentioned: ‘“ Remarks on the Four 
Gospels,” 1836; “Jesus and His Biographers,” 1838 ; 
“« History of Jesus,’’ 1853; ‘* Notes on the Life and Char- 
acter of Jesus of Nazareth,’ 1859; ‘The Veil Partly 
Lifted,’ 1864; ‘* The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gos- 
pels,” 1868; “Jesus,” 1871; ‘The Character of Jesus 
Portrayed,” translated from the German of Schenkel, two 
volumes, 1866; “The Voice in Speaking,” 1875; “ The 
Power of the Spirit Manifest in Jesus,” 1877; ‘‘ The Story 
of the Resurrection,” 1884, and “ The Faith of Jesus,” pri- 
vately printed, 1887. He has also published a charming 
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translation of Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell,’’ which has been 
pronounced to be a work of literary exactness, and a perfect 
and harmonious rendering of the conception and words of 
the renowned poem. Philadelphia Telegraph. 

HENRI VAN Laun, a well-known author and translator 
from the French, died at his home in London, January 19, 
aged seventy-six years. He was a native of Holland and 
went to England about fifty years ago. He was successively 
French master at King William’s. College, Cheltenham 
College and the Edinburgh Academy, and was continuously 
for the last twenty years Examiner in French for the Civil 
Service Commission and for the War Office. In 1869 he 
published, with English notes, a selection from H. A. Taine, 
whose friend he was, and two years later produced a trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ History of English Literature ’’ of the same 
author, which has not since been displaced. ‘‘ A History of 
French Literature,’’ in three volumes, each covering a dif- 
ferent period, from his own pen, followed in 1876-7, and 
was reprinted in 1883. In 1879 appeared, in two volumes, 
his “‘ French Revolutionary Epoch, 1774-1870.’’ His trans- 
lation of the dramatic works of Moliére was published by 
Paterson (Edinburgh, 1875-6,) in six volumes, with illustra- 
tions by Lalauze. A translation of “ Gil Blas’’ followed, in 
three volumes (Simpkin & Marshall, 1885-6). M. Van 
Laun was familiar with out-of-the-way portions of English 
dramatic literature, and was in the habit of writing occasional 
theatrical notices. He was also confidential adviser to Mr. 
Nimmo, the publisher. Publishers’ Weekly. 

ALEXANDER MACMILLAN, died January 25 at his home, 
Bramshott Chase, in Hampsire, half-way between Liphook 
and Haslemere. 

Mr. Alexander Macmillan was the younger of the two 
brothers who founded and established the publishing house 
of Macmillan & Company. His brother Daniel, who 
was two years older, was the senior partner. They came 
from Upper Currie, in the island of Arran, near the West 
Highlands of Scotland. Their father was a peasant farmer. 
Alexander was born there in 1815, and having learned what 
was possible in the common school became a teacher himself 
at Nitshill, a village near Paisley. His brother, who had 
already gone to London and got a clerkship in the book- 
store of L. & G. Seeley, got him a place there also in 1839, 
and he removed to London in that year. In 1843 the two 
opened a store upon their own account in Aldersgate street. 
In the summer of that year they bought a small bookstore at 
Cambridge and became booksellers to the University. Two 
years later they began to publish books upon their own ac- 
count in London, and from that time the business developed 
rapidly under the energetic management of the brothers. 
Daniel died in 1857 and Alexander became the manager of 
the business, and continued to conduct it until ten years ago, 
when he retired. His last years were spent at a beautiful 
country home in Surrey. Jn 1869, upon the occasion of a 
visit which Mr. Macmillan made to this country, he estab- 
lished a branch of his publishing house here. MM. Y. Sun. 


Mrs. GEorGE S. NICHOLSON, proprietor and editor of the 
Picayune, and prominent throughout theScountry as “ Pearl 
Rivers,’’ the poetess, died in New Orleans, February 15th, 
from congestion of the lungs. 

Mrs. Nicholson was Eliza Poitevent, of an old Huguenot 
family, whose descendants settled in Mississippi. She was 
born in that State, in a rambling old country house near the 
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Pearl River, which gave significance to the nom de plume 
that she adopted. 

Her first literary efforts were in the direction of poetry, 
and so charming was her verse that she soon became a con- 
spicuous figure in her native State and in Louisiana. Colonel 
A. M. Holbrook, at that time proprietor of the Picayune, 
was attracted by the marked cleverness of the poems, and 
wrote to Miss Poitevent, inviting her to go to New Orleans 
to fill an editorial position on his paper. She accepted, and 
thus became associated with daily journalism. A clear, 
forceful writer, she soon manifested a striking aptitude for 
her new profession, Some time later she became the wife 
of Colonel Holbrook and was given a part in the manage- 
ment of the Picayune. Upon his death the sole manage- 
ment devolved upon his widow. In 1878 she married Mr, 
Nicholson, at that time the business manager of the 
Picayune. 

As “ Pearl Rivers,” Mrs. Nicholson contributed to many 
of the prominent publications of the country. The Home 
Journal, of this city, published many of her pastoral songs. 
The Lippincotts brought out a volume of hers, entitled 
“ Lyrics,’”’ which earned high praise from Paul H. Hayne 
and other poets and critics. Philadelphia Ledger. 


EpcarR W. Nye (“Bill Nye”) died at his home at 
Buck Shoals, Asheville, N. C., February 22. 

As “ Bill” Nye, Edgar Wilson Nye had been for more 
than a decade one of the most popular of American humor- 
ists. He was born in Shirley, Piscataquis county, Maine, on 
August 25, 1850, but was raised in the West, his family re- 
moving to Wisconsin soon after his birth, and there he was 
educated, at River Falls. 

He went to Wyoming Territory in the early seventies 
and studied law, and in 1876 he was duly admitted to the 
bar. While in Wyoming he served as Postmaster of Lara- 
mie, the scene of many of his humorous sketches, and also 
became a member of the Legislature. 

At an early age he began to furnish humorous sketches. 
and tales to the newspapers, and was at one time a corres- 
pondent. In 1883 he returned to Wisconsin, and three 
years later he was on the New York Wor/d, to which paper 
he had since been a weekly contributor, and had also been 
a regular contributor to numerous other papers. He made 
several lecture tours, which were more or less successful, 
and gave readings from his works. 

Some of his sketches have been embodied in book form, 
the best known being “ Bill Nye and the Boomerang,” 
“The Forty Liars,’”’ “ Baled Hay,’”’ and “ Remarks.” In 
1891 he produced a musical play entitled “The Cadi,” 
which was soon withdrawn on account of its failure, Mr. 
Nye had resided in Asheville, N. C., for several years. 

Edgar Wilson Nye was not one of the world’s great states- 
men, philosophers or soldiers ; he did not teach it anything 
new or useful ; but he did what is less easy to do than this 
—he made it laugh, and it is for this that the world mourns his 
loss to-day, and will keep his memory green hereafter. His 
humor was not always of the most refined kind, but, on the 
other hand it was never indelicate, It was burlesque rather 
than high comedy, but it was not horse play, and still less 
was it offensive to morals. Such as it was, however, the 
world has not so much of it that it will soon cease to 
regret the death of one of the foremost humorists of the day. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
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SINGING. 


To sing is to stand on God’s threshold 

To break for a moment life’s chains, 
To rise o’er the “ feelings that fetter,” 

To lose in God’s heavenly strains 
The self and the serfdom that binds us 

Like cords that are woven with pains. 


To sing—be it ever so humbly— 
Is to use the most God-given gift, 
To stand as a Saviour—a giver, 
To counsel, to comfort, to lift, 
To carry love, power, dominion 
To all; for the singer would win 
And carry all up to God’s threshold 
And leave them a little within. 


From “ Jf We Only Knew and Other Poems,” 
by Cheiro. 


WINTER. 


Now earth within the arms of winter old 
Is softly slumbering, and deep and warm 
The mantle lies that shields her tender form 
From bitter blast and storm and numbing cold. 
Upland and meadows, sombre wood and wold, 
All silent lie beneath the frost-king’s charm ; 
O’er every frozen stream and sleeping farm 
The magi’s spell is laid. Like ruddy gold 
Low swings the sun in waning afternoon 
Down towards the world’s blue edge; then comes the moon 
And silvers all the land with fairy light. 
Within, the hearth glows warm, and ’tis the time 
Of fireside joys, when gentle hearts are bright 
And beat as sweetly as the sleigh-bells’ chime. 
From “ Zhe Old Fashioned Garden and Other Verses,’’ 
by John Russell Hayes. 


HOPE, 


When in the West I see the dying sun 
Sink out of sight, 

I know that when the coming night is done 
There will be light. 


And when with sorrow and with earthly care 
I am oppressed, 
I think with peace of life’s to-morrow, where 
There will be rest. 
From “ Love and /aughter,” 
by James G. Burnett, 


A PRAIRIE MINUET. 
Slow bobbing, bobbing to and fro 
With awkward steps across the grass 
In solemn lines they come and go 
Aad like to dancers change and pass 


Their ceiling is the deep blue sky, 
The ball-room floor, the level plains , 
Their music, winds that hurry by 
‘This minuet of sand hill cranes 


From Seems by Arnett Al Casey 
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THE POET'S SONG. 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He pass’d by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopped as he hunted the fly, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on his prey, 
And the nightingale thought, “I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 
From “ The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson,” 


EASTER DAWN. 


O Easter dawn, glad Easter dawn ! 
The shadows of the night are furled, 
And morning lights the waking world,— 
The watch is past, the guard withdrawn ! 


The ponderous stone is rolled away ! 
From rifted tomb where slept the Slain, 
Our risen Lord comes forth again,— 
And Earth is glad on Easter day. 


O Hope of earth, immortal born! 
Our faith with rapture soars and sings, 
And Heaven is stirred with vibrant wings 
Above the happy Easter morn ! 
From “ An /dyi of Lake George and Other Poems” 
by Benj. F. Leggett. 


ONCE WHILE I STOOD WATCHING THE 
BILLOWY SEA. 


Once while I stood watching the billowy sea 
I saw a full-rigged ship go by, 

Enwrapped in waves and in obscurity, 
Sailing beneath a starlit sky, 


And as I peered into the heavens deep 
Which leaned upon the abyss below, 

A voice fell on my ear as when in sleep 
We hear words spoken long ago. 


“ Poet, ‘tis well, poet with the sad brow, 
Thou dreamest near the unquiet waves, 
And the dark ocean's depths thy thought doth plough, 
To search the mysteries of its caves: 


The sea, ‘tis God, whom joy and woe proclaim, 
Whom destiny names and points out ; 
The mind, ‘tis God, and God the stars that flame, 
The ship is man tossing in doubt.’ 
Hue 
From Song: from the German, 
by /. L. Spalding 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
Literature and Classics. 
Essays. 

Lectures and Addresses. 
Selections. 

Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 
Drama and Shakespeare. 


Reference. 

Religion. 

History. 

Biography. 

Travel and Description,” 
Mechanical Science. 
Sociology. 

Law Books. 
Educational. 
Chemistry. 
Astronomy. 
Horticulture. 


Poetry. 

Boys and Girls, 
Fiction, 

Cook Books. 
Miscellaneous. 


REFERENCE. 

A Whist Catechism. Compiled by M. d’I. L. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Contains in a catechetical form “ Leads,” and the “ Play 
of Second, Third and Fourth in Hand,” Cavendish being the 
principal authority, waile many of Mr. Trist’s rules, and 
some of Mr. Work’s on “ Discard,”’ are used by permission. 
Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful Information 

and World Atlas for Mechanics, Merchants, 
Lawyers, etc. Every item of interest in the 
United States Census for 1890. A Universal 
Hand-book for Ready Reference. Compiled by Prof. 
Geo. W. Conklin. 495 pp. with an index. 16mo, 38 
cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

This practical little volume contains colored maps ; infor- 
mation on latest subjects of popular interest, such as the 
Cuban uprising, Venezuelan boundary dispute, Transvaal 
troubles, new and old tariff laws, census, war records and a 
world of general information. Philadelphia Press. 
Dictionary of Burning Words of Brilliant Writers. 

A Cyclopzedia of Quotations from the Literature of all 
Ages. Designed for the use of the Senate, the Bar, the 
Pulpit and the Orator. Compiled by Jusiah H. Gilbert. 
With an introduction by Charles 5S. Robinson, ». D. 
681 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.80. 

The book is a standard one, good for all time, and just 
what is needed by public speakers, preachers, pleaders and 
teachers wont to enrich their addresses with the bright utter- 
ances of brilliant men, and they will here find a mine of 
wealth. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1896. A Cyclopedic Record of 
Men and Topics of the Day. Edited by W. Palmer, 
B.A. Revisedto November 28, 1895. 678 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

“ Hazell’s Annual,’’ now in its eleventh year of issue, is a 
cyclopzedic record of men and topics of to-day, and presents 
all the data occurring in the world up to the close of Novem- 
ber, 1895. The extent of the subjects such a work covers is 
great. You may find in it, turning over the leaves of the 
volume at random, Anthropology, Baseball, Geology, Music, 
Opium, Rhodesia, Theology, Trade, Wars and Yachting. 
The bibilographical work in Hazell is excellent and up to 
date. N.Y. Times. 
Longman’s Gazetteer of the World. Edited by 

George G. Chisholm. Quarto. $13.50. 

If this work of about 1800 pages does not contain the 
names of every hamlet and settlement it contains about every- 
thing that men expect to find in a gazetteer of the world. It 
at last fulfills the aim of the publishers, which has been “to 
take the selection of names entered in alphabetical order as 
complete as possible for the purposes of those who are most 
likely to consult it, and to localize the places entered by the 
method most likely to facilitate their being found or placed 
on the map.”’ 

The typographical work shown in this volume deserves 
commendation. ‘The names of places are set in fullface type, 
and stand out clear on the pages so that they are caught 
easily by the eye. The type used in the descriptions is ex- 
tremely neat and legible, and, notwithstanding the great 
amount of matter the book contains, there nowhere appears 
evidence of crowding, which often is abominable in works of 
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this kind, much to the detriment of their typographical ap- 
pearance. NM. Y. Times. 
Pitman’s Abridged Shorthand Dictionary. With a 
complete list of Grammalogues and Coniractions. 224 
pp. 16mo, leather, 70 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 
Designed to furnish, in a compass suitable for pocket use, 
a guide to the best phonographic torms for the more common 
words in the English language. Publishers Weekly. 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Indexed County and Town- 
ship Pocket Maps and Shippers’ Guide of 
Arizona, British Columbia, Kentucky, [lassa- 
chusetts, [lichigan, Pennsylvania, Quebec, 
Washington. Accompanied by new and original 
compilation and ready reference index, showing in 
detail the entire railroad system. I2mo, paper, each 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


RELIGION. 

A New Baptist Church Manual. By Rev. F. J. Parry 
66 pp. 16mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 7 certs. 

Contains achurch covenant, questions to members, Con- 
fession of Faith, history of Baptists, sketch of church gov- 
ernment, discipline, and procedure. 

Covenant Names and Privileges. By Rev. Richard 
Mewton, D. D., author of “The Kings’ Highway,” 
etc. 374 pp. I2mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

Contains six sermons on the Jehovah names and fourteen 
on promises to Christians, all simple, short, direct and 
evangelical. 

Historical Sketches of the Catholic Churches and 
Institutions of Philadelphia. A Parish Regi-ter 
and Book of Reference. 231 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents, postpaid. 

See review. 

Let Your Light So Shine, and Other Sermons. 
By Rev. Sam P. Jones. With a history of his lite, 
by Theodore M.Smth, Esq. Illustrated. The Enter- 
prise series. 315 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
17 cents. 

These sermons, in this non-copyright edition, are from the 
verbatim reports of the St. Louts Globe- Democrat and other 
papers, and Mr. Jones’s illustrations are often accompanied 
by pictures, good and bad, A life of Mr. Jones by an inti 
mate friend prefaces the work, and there are pictures of a 
big tent in which Mr. Jones has preached, of the preacher 
himself, and of ‘Sam Jones praying to the Lord to change 
some things in Sam Jones,” etc. 

Life of Jesus. By Ernest Kevan, author of “ History of 
the People of Israel,’ etc. Translation rewly revised 
from the twenty-third and final edition. 451 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2 07. 

Mr. Joseph Henry Allen presents a brief preface to this 
volume. The ‘Life of Jesus’”’ was first presented in 1863, 
and the effects were immense. The book passed rapidly 
through many editions. This Life was the crowning volume 
of Renan’s “History of the Jews,” for the author made it 
the keystone of his historical and religious constructions 
To cite Renan as being irreligious is to misunderstand him. 
He did not like dogma. If there was an enemy to religicn, 
Renan said it was “ vulgar materialism.” N.Y. Times 
Old Faiths and New Facts. By William W. Kinsley, 

author of “Views on Vexed Questions.”” 345 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

In this timely and important book the author aims to 
show how far facts, brought to light by modern scientific 
research, modify and bow confirm the time-honored faiths of 
Christendom. These general subjects, with the many 
subjects which they include, are discussed in entirely modern 
spirit, with a freshness and range of knowledge which 
render the book instructive, stimulating, and immediately 
valuable. Philadelphia Press. 
The Angel and The Vision ; or, The New Christian 

Commission, By. Christopher. With introduction 
by Theodore T. Munger, author of “ The Freedom of 
Faith.” 160 pp. 12mo, $1 00, postpaid. 

Peter’s vision And the conversion of Cornelius, Acts x, is 

made the subject of eight discourses in which the attempt 
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is made to turn the events to current religious needs, <A 
** poetical paraphrase’’ of the narrative in Acts precedes 
these sermons and before each is prefixed,a hymn with 
music and an extract by some author on the text of which 
the sermon treats. 


The Christian Idea of Education, as Distinguished 
From the Secular Idea of Education. By 
Henry E. Robins, D. D., LL. D. 16mo, paper. 32 pp. 
5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 

A plea for the control of academies and colleges by 
religious bodies because “it will be a day of decline in 
Christian civilization when the divine discontent of lofty 
ideals ceases to urge men on to higher and better things in 
all departments of human action, and this impulse must be 
given in the higher education or not at all. 


The Cross in The Land of the Trident. By Harlan 
P. Beach. 108 pp. With an appendix. 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

The “ Cross in the Land of the Trident,’”’ by Beach, is a 
text-book which outlines a thorough course of study upon 
India, whose leading religion is symbolized by the trident. 
Under each phase of the subject the facts of greatest 
importance are tersely stated, and followed by a careful 
selection of dated reference literature. In an appendix are 
several valuable tables of statistics. The work is thoroughly 
well done. The book is full enough to satisfy the ordinary 
inquirer, and leads the way to a complete and detailed 
mastery of any part of the subject. Sznday-School Times. 


The Duty of Watchfulness, and Other Sermons. 
By Reverend Sam P. Jones. Illustrated. The Enter- 
prise series. 265 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
17 cents. 

Contains twelve sermons by the Reverend Sam P. Jones, 
being the remainder not in “‘ Let Your Light so Shine,” a 
sermon by Mr. Sam W, Small and “ Sam Jones’ Sayings,”’ 
from newspaper reports. 


The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul. Harmonized 
and Chronologically arranged in Sty Language. By 
Rev. S. W. Pratt, author of “The Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit,” etc. 239 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 


The Literary Study of The Bible: An account of the 
leading forms of literature represented in the Sacred 
Writings. Intended for English readers. By Richard 
G. Moulton, M. A., Ph.D. 533 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.76. 

This book deals with the Bible as literature, without 
reference to theological or distinctively religious matters, or 
to the historical analysis which has come to be known as 
“the higher criticism.” Publishers’ Weekly 


A Popular and Prac- 


The Prophesying of Women. 
tical Exposition of the Bible Doctrine. By Rev. G. F. 
Wilkin. 348pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34 

This exposition of the position of women in the church is 
intended to prove that while women may prophesy—that is, 
use their spiritual gifts at home and in teaching, they must 
not speak in any church assembly, because this violates the 

law of subjection under which they are placed by God. A 

careful analysis and citation is made of the entire body of 

Scripture on the subject. 


The Religion of Hope. By Philip Stafford Moxom, 
author of “ The Aim of Life,” etc. 330 pp. 12mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1 03. 

There are seventeen sermons, well calcu'ated to enlarge 
the faith of the reader. In these days, when we have the 
extreme of unbelief v7s-a-vis with the extreme of conserva- 
tism, it is a refreshment to take up a volume of this kind, 
the appeal of a thoughtful man to thoughtful men. 

N. Y. Herald. 


By D. L. Moody. 
16mo, paper, 10 ccnts; by mail, 12 


The Second Coming of C rist. 
Revised, 27 pp. 
cents. 

A sermon on the Second Coming, which urges a belief in 
it as needful to a true awakening. 
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The Upper Room. By John Watson (Ian Maclaren), 
author of ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc. Little 
Books on Religion. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
128 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

The mysteries of the Love which endured the cross, and 
rose triumphant from the sharpness of death, are reverently 
and simply expounded in Mr. Watson’s brief chapters on the 
Pascal meal. The book is beautiful because of its spiritual 
emotior, its deep insight into the hidden problems of life and 
destiny, and its artless portrayal of the sweet rea: snableness 
of the Master's dealings with men who differed in every- 
thing save in their love and loyalty to Himself. “There 
were twelve guests, and six spoke by word or deed ; as each 
comes forward, one can identify the type and — ze ~~ 
self. When all have uttered themselves, the Church of 
Christ is revealed in miniature, as it has stood before the 
world for eighteen centuries.”” Peter, to take but one 
example, is regarded in these pages as a representative of 
that ‘ enormous class who are a patent perplexity in the eyes 
of the Church, the world, and themselves. The smoke is 
driven to and fro by sudden gusts of wind, and yet in spite 
of it all itis still ascending. The life is blazing with con- 
tradictions, but the heart follows Christ.’’ There is much 
that is mystical in what we may term the higher reaches 
of the author’s thought, but the keynote is always love, and 
the theme duty, transfigured by service and submission. 

London Speaker 


The Victorious Life. The Post-Conference Addresses, 
Delivered at East Northfield, Mass., August 17-25, 
1895. By Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. Edited by 
Delavan L. Pierson. With a portrait. 208 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The Rev. Prebendary Webb-Peploe is well known in 
Great Britain as the head of the Evangelical or Low Church 
party in the Anglican Church. These ten sermons were 
given during his visit to this country last summer. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


HISTORY. 


Acadia. Missing Links of a Lost Chapter 'in American 
History. By Edouard Richard, an Acadian. In two 
volumes. With portrait and a map. 392, 384 pp. 
S8vo, paper, $1.50; by mail, $1.77. 

When France in 1713 ceded Nova Scotia to England the 
French colony of Acadia, with a population of 18,000, was 
the richest and most prosperous on the Atlantic coast. The 
blackest chapter of modern history, barring only the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, is that which records the confiscation 
of the property of the Acadians and their deportation and 
distribution among the English colonies to the South, hus- 
bands being separated from wives and mothers from chil- 
dren. The official records of their robbery by the English 
Governor were destroyed at the time, and the crime covered 
up to keep it from the English Government, so that the 
story has well been called “the Jost chapter of American 
history.’”” Edouard Richard, member of the Canadian Par- 
liament and a descendant of an Acadian, has undertaken to 
supply the missing links for writing the true story of that 
spoliation, and the result of his labor has appeared in two 
large volumes—* Acadia,’ which brings together all that 
has hitherto been known and adds a large amount of new 
matter. The value of his work lies quite as much in the 
critical analysis and comparison of what we had as in the 
new data recovered from the old letter files of the English 
Colonial Office, He roasts Parkman in the most merciless 
manner as an utterly unfair and unscrupulous historian, and, 
whateve. may be the facts, the animus detracts from the 
interest of his work. N. Y. World. 


Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. By General Sir 
Evelyn Wood, V.C., etc. With plans ‘and_illustra- 
tions. 203 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail. 
$1.02. 

See review, 

Echoes of Battle. By Bushrod fire gr James. 
Illustrated. 222 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

“ Echoes of Battle” treats of the conflicts of the Revolu- 
tion in this locality and of the invasion of Pennsylvania in 
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the late rebellion. The author has given considerable time 
to visiting the battlefields, and writes in’ a patriotic vein of 
the struggle for independence and the subsequent efforts to 
preserve the Union. The Battle of the Brandywine and the 
sad days at Valley Forge are well described. ‘* Missing ”’ is 
a tender production referring to the unknown lost ones in 


battle. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century. An inquiry into the material condition of 
the People, based upon Original and Contemporaneous 
Records. By Philip Alexander Bruce, author of “ The 
Plantation Negro as aFreeman.”” Witha map. 2 vols., 
Svo, $5.40. 

In the two volumes which comprise this work, the political 
relations of the community are dealt with only incidentally ; 
primarily and almost exclusively the narrative presents the 
outcome of a laborious inquiry into the material condition of 
the people of the Old Dominion, based upon original and 
contemporaneous records. Remarkable, indeed, is the strict- 
ness with which the author confines himself to an investiga- 
tion of economic questions alone. For example, if no refer- 
ences have been made to printing in Virginia during the 
seventeenth century and the degree to which books entered 
into the inventories of the planter’s estates, it is because such 
references would more properly come under the head of edu- 
cation. So the question as to how far bricks were employed 
in the construction of church edifices in that age has not been 
dwelt upon at length in the description of the use of this 
material in houses, because it seemed more consistent to in- 
clude it under the head of the religious establishment. 
Similar limitations are observed in other branches of the 
subject. The overwhelming mass as well as the extraordi- 
nary variety of the material which enters into the economic 
history of Virginia in the colonial period, will be appreciated 
when we point out that these two volumes, each of which 
comprises some six hundred pages, only cover the first ninety- 
three years of the community’s existence. Two volumes 
more will apparently be needed to bring the record down to 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary war. Enormous is the 
quantity of the original manuscripts which have been ran- 
sacked by the author. The mere enumeration of them would 
fatigue the reader; we will only mention that they include, 
among other data, nine large folio volumes of land patents 
of the seventeenth century and seventy five or more volumes, 
folio and quarto, of the records for the same period of the 
counties of Henrico, York, Lower Norfolk, Elizabeth City, 
Surry, Middlesex, Lancaster, Rappahannock, Accomac, and 
Northampton. A complete list of the authorities consulted 
is appended to the preface. N. Y. Sun. 


Ironclads in Action. A sketch of Naval Warfare from 
1855 to 1895. With some account of the Development 
of the Battleship in England. By H.N. Wilson. With 
an introduction by Captain A, T. Mahan, U.S.N., 
author of “‘ The Influence of Sea Power on History,” 
etc. With maps, plans, and illustrations. In two vol- 
umes. 357,374 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; by mail, 
$6.48. 

See review. 


King Stork and King Log. A Study of Modern 
Russia, By Stepniak. Two volumes. 12mo, $5.00. 
See review, 


The Armenian Crisis in Turkey. The massacre of 
1894, its antecedents and significance. With a consid- 
eration of some of the factors which enter into the solu- 
tion of this phase of the Eastern Question. By Fred- 
erick Davis Greene, M. A, With introduction by Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D., author of “Our Country,’’ etc. 
Fourteenth thousand. Illustrated. 180 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

This work, which appeared prior to the massacres in the 
fall of 1895, describes the Lassoon massacre and its causes, 
antecedents and actors, gives an outline of Armenian his- 
tory, a bibliography, map of the region, sketch of the Sultan 
and his government and a narrative of previous massacres. 
Itis accurate and exhaustive. 
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The China-Japan War. Compiled from Japanese, 
Chinese and foreign sources. By Vladimir. Illustrated. 
449 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3 59. 

See review. 

The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. Mahafty, 
author of “‘ Prolegomena to Ancient History,” “ Ran» 
bles and Studies in Greece,” etc. 533 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 

We are grateful to Dr. Mahaffy for undertaking to 
enlighten us by collecting the history of the Ptolemies from 
many scattered sources and weaving it into a continuous 
narrative in the light of modern researches and discoveries. 
“« The only writer,’ says Dr. Mahaffy, “ who has attempted 
to treat this period in connection with the preceding 
and succeeding epochs, was Sharp, in whose book the 
Ptolemies have obtained the lion’s share. But how anti- 
quated it seems to us now, and how many of his statements 
are contradicted by recent discoveries! A like fate will 
inevitably attend his successors. Even now no history of 
the Ptolemies can claim or desire to be final. Ptolemaic 
inscriptions, Ptolemaic papyri, are finding their way into our 
museums every year.” Thus modestly and even apologe- 
tically does Dr. Mahaffy describe his purpose in undertaking 
his present work; but readers who are acquainted with his 
ripe scholarship, his almost encyclopedic learning, and his 
lively style, will know what to expect and will not ve disap- 
pointed, That interest will be shared by his readers, and 
though he anticipates that his own explorations will be 
superseded in time by travellers better informed and better 
equipped, yet his work asa pioneer will always be entitled 
to grateful recognition and appreciation. After what we 
have said, it will scarcely be expected that we should 
attempt to criticize Dr. Mahaffy’s learned labors in detail. 
It must suffice to say that we have found his history full of 
interest and singularly instructive in its collateral illustration 
of that Roman history with which readers of ordinary 
culture are generally better acquainted. We have spoken 
of Dr. Mahaffy’s lively style; and not entirely to abandon 
the function of the critic we may say that here and there he 
becomes almost unduly colloquial. London Times. 


The History of the Paris Commune of 1871, By 
Thomas March. With maps. 372pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Taking public official documents as a basis, Mr. March 
has written a methodical, colorless account of the commune, 
100 pages being given to the eight days in May when it was 
suppressed. No estimate is made of prisoners massacred 
by the authorities and but little is said on the subject. A 
map of Paris, tables, lists of officers, etc., are given, and an 
index. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


John Sherman’s Recollections of Forty Years in 
the House, Senate and Cabinet. An Autobiogra- 
phy. In two volumes Illustrated. 1239 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $6 75; by mail, $7.35. 

See review. 

Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of West- 
minster. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell. With por- 
traits and index. Intwovolumes. Vol. I. “‘ Manning 
as an Anglican.’’ Vol. II. “ Manning as a Catholic.”’ 
8vo, $4.50. 

See review, 

Memoirs of an Artist. An Autobiography. By Charles 
Francois Gounod. Rendered into English by Annette 
E. Crocker. With a portrait. 223 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

See review. 

Recollections of the Private Life of Napoleon. By 
Constant. Translated by Walter Clark. Illustrated. 
In 3 vols. 431, 323,435 pp. 8vo, $1.90 a volume; 
by mail, $2.08. 

The Indian Chief, Journeycake. 
Mitchell. Illustrated. 108 pp. 
mail, 65 cents. 

The biography of a Delaware chief, who became a Chris- 


3y Rev. S. H. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by 
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tian minister and was known as the Rev. C. Journeycake; 
he was born December 16, 1817, and died Januury 3, 1894. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala, Written by himself. In two volumes. With 

@ portrait. 379,381 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.60. 


See review. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Fire and Sword in the Sudan. A personal narrative 
of fighting and serving the Dervishes, 1879-1895. By 
Rudolf C. Slatin Pasha, C.B. Translated by Major F. 
R. Wingate, C, B., D. S. O., R. A., author of ** Mahd- 
ism and the Egyptian Sudan,” etc. Illustrated by R. 
Talbot Kelly, R. B.A. 636pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail, $4.01. 

See review. 

Twelve Hundred [liles In a Waggon. By Alice 
Blanche Balfour. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.82. 

See review. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Electric Wiring. For the use of Architects, Under- 
writers, and the Owners of Buildings. By Russell 
Robb. With illustrations. Small 4to, $1.90. 

There has been no attempt to set forth here all the 
principles of electricity, nor to make this book take the place 
of engineers. ‘There is a small amount of electrical knowl- 
edge that is helpful to the three classes addressed, and this 
has been presented in the way that seemed simplest and in 
the order that seemed most natural. Much space has been 
given to the National Code of Rules for Electric Wiring, 
because these rules furnish the standard in America for safe 
electrical construction. As a helpto thorough comprehension 
it has been thought well to give the reason for each rule and 
to explaia, with both text and illustrations, the meaning of 
all technical terms and phrases that are used. 

How to Make a Motor or Dynamo. By A. E. Watson. 
Four Edition, Illustrated. 50 pp. 12mo, 4o cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

In 1893, this brief non-technical but clear account, with 
drawings, of the building of a high-power dynamo, was 
published for amateurs in mechanics, and has had a large 
sale. The proper speed for this dynamo, whose largest 
casting weighs 100 pounds, is 2800 revolutions, and it can 
be wound for 110 volts. 

How to Wire Buildings. A manual of the Art of 
Interior Wiring. By Augustus Noll, E. E. With many 
illustrations. Fourth Edition. 163 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Movement. ByE. J. Marey. Translated by Eric Pritch- 
ard, M. A., M. B., B. Ch. With 200 illustrations. The 
International Scientific series. 323 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

See revirw. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. 284 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The first chapter on “‘ The data of criminal anthropology’ 
is an inquiry into the individual conditions which tend to 
produce criminal habits of mind and action. The second 
chapter on “ The data of criminal statistics,” is an examina 
tion of the adverse social conditions which tend to drive 
certain sections of the population into crime. The last 
chapter on “ Practical reforms” is intended to show how 
criminal law and prison administration may be made more 
effective for purposes of social defence. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
Max Nordau. With an 
S8vo, 311 pp. 
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Regeneration. A Reply to 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Indexed. $135; by mail, $1.51. 
See review. 
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The American Government—National and State, 
New and revised edition. By b, A, Hinsdale, Ph. Lb, 
LL. D., author of “* The Old Northwest,” etc. 488 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.37. 


LAW BOOKS. 


The King’s Peace. A Historical Sketch of the English 
Law Courts. By F. A. Inderwick. 1I2mo, $1.10 

In this volume Mr. Inderwick gives a lucid and instructive 
historical sketch of the English Law Courts, their origin, 
growth and present condition and relations. Of course, within 
the limits of space accorded to him Mr. Inderwick is unable to 
exhaust so copious and complex a subject, and, as he says him- 
self, “‘ with a view to presenting a more compact volume than 
would otherwise have been possible, I have confined my 
sketch of ‘ The King’s Peace’ (for it would be presumptuous 
to describe these pages as more than a sketch) to the consid- 
eration of what are commonly called the Superior Courts. I 
have purposely avoided touching upon the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, as that would involve the consideration of an aspect 
of social life in England, interesting, no doubt, but opening 
up an inquiry extending far beyond our restricted boundary. 
Similarly I have avoided any reference to the High Court of 
Parliament as involving the discussion of other phases of 
social life from another and a different standpoint. And 
when I have referred to any tribunals outside of our Superior 
Courts I have done so but lightly and in few words.’’ Sub- 
ject to these limitations and exclusions, however, Mr. Inder- 
wick’s work displays a firm grasp of his subject, though, 
perhaps, he is a little unduly tender to the anomalies and 
confusions of English legal procedure. However this may 
be, few will question the necessity of ‘‘ bringing to the doors 
of our people some knowledge of the principles on which 
our laws are modeled and of the system under which they 
are administered,” or hesitate to acknowledge the qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Inderwick for undertaking the task, and the 
skill with which he has discharged it. London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Complete Manual of the Pitman System of 
Phonography. Arranged in progressive lessons for 
class and self instruction, By Norman P. Heffley. 128 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.27. 

This manual is intended for school use, and is based on 
Pitman’s “ Phonography,’’ 1852 (England), and 1855 
(United States), and Andrew Graham’s work in 1858. An 
endeavor is made to blend “ corresponding” and “ report- 
ing ’’ styles and to illustrate all principles by full application. 
Simplified and systematized as the work is, it is claimed that 
if mastered there will be little, if any, use for a phonographic 
dictionary. 

All the Year Round. A Nature Reader. Part III. 
Spring. By Frances L. Strong. Illustrated by Gertrude 
A. Stoker. 99 pp. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This series is designed to tell in a child's language, and in 
a manner interesting to children, stories of the natural object 
studied for a specific day or lesson. The stories correspond 
in order of arrangement as nearly as possible to the precise 
time of the year at which the materials may be most readily 
obtained in our latitude. The work is adapted to the second, 
third or fourth year of school, according to the course of 
study in the schools which use it. Philadelphia Press. 
Public Speaking and Reading. A Treatise on Deli- 

very According to the Principles of the New Elocution. 
By E. N. Kirby, A. B. 211 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Und_-r the title of “ Public Reading and Speaking ” Pro- 
fessor Kirby presents, in appropriate style, the results of his 
long experience as a successful teacher along this line of edu- 
cational work. The book aims to develop individuality in 
the student, and is looked upon as a most commendable 
effort in this direction. The hints and helps that it contains 
will readily give the student a mastery of the main prob- 
lems that must be solved in order for one to succeed upon the 
platform—in debate, in conversation and in a host of other 
athliated topics. 
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Studies of Childhood. By James Sully, M. A., LL. D., 
author of “ Outlines of Psychology,” etc. Illustrated. 
«527 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

Professor James Sully has long made a specialty of infan- 
tine psychology, and has often insisted upon its important 
bearing on the science of the mind and its working. The 
studies in his present volume have many of them seen the 
light before, but are now presented in a more or less sys- 
tematic shape, though they do not pretend to exhanst the 
subject. They are not, says the Protessor, “ a complete 
treatise on child-psychology, but merely deal with certain 
aspects of children’s minds which happen to have come 
under my notice, and to have had special interest for me. 
In preparing them I have tried to combine with the needed 
measure of exactness a manner of presentation which should 
attract other readers than students of psychology, more par- 
ticularly parents and young teachers.” But whether the ma- 
jority of parents will take the subject as seriously as the pro- 
fessed psychologist is bound to do or will contribute much 
to the speculations and inquiries of the latter is perhaps 
somewhat doubtful. A/r. Punch, if we are not mistaken, has 
already had his say on this point, and a good many parents, 
especially of the less philosophical sex, will be not indis- 
posed to agree with him. They will read Professor Sully’s 
stories of children, many of which are entertaining enough, 
and will find many parallels to them in their own family ex- 
perience ; but their sense of humor, in which psychologists 
are sometimes deficient, and their lack of analytical power, 
may possibly be found to abate the psychological value of 
their conclusions. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
infantine psychology is a legitimate and not unimportant 
field of mental inquiry, and that Professor Sully has culti- 
vated it with great skill and no inconsiderable success. 

London Times. 

Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges. By Fred- 
erick Anderegg, A. M., and Edward Drake Roe, Jr., 
A. M. Illustrated. Mathematical Series. 108 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

A revision of lectures given by the authors to their stu- 
dents for several years, and distributed to their classes in 
manifold. Proving satisfactory they are now given in book 
form, As an explicit course on a book of tables precedes 
trigonometry in Oberlin, these are omitted. Numerical solu- 
tions of examples under triangles are not given. The exam- 
ples are numerous, so as to leave room for selection. Con- 
ventions and principles are laid down with great brevity, 
and the work presupposes most competent teaching. 

What Shall I Tell the Children ? Object-Sermons and 
Teachings. By the Rev. George V. Reichel, A. M., 
Ph. D., author of “ Light on Scriptural Truths from 
Recent Science and History,” etc. 304 pp. I2mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

The difficulty of fixing the attention of the casual Sunday 

has discouraged many a teacher, who will accept 
any hint upon the subject. Dr. Reichel expounds his sys- 
tem in this little book, which. commends itself for its prac- 
ticability and simplicity. Philadelphia Ledger. 


CHETPIUSTRY. 

Chemical Experiments. General and Analytical. For 
use with any text-book of chemistry or without a text- 
book. By R. P. Williams, author of “ Introduction to 
Chemical Science,” etc, Illustrated. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 71 cents. 

It contains more than one hundred sets of illustrative ex- 
periments, about half of which belongs to general chemistry, 
the rest to metal and acid analysis. One set usually contains 
several separate experiments with the same substance. It is 

lieved that there is a natural order for studying chemical 
subjects to the’ best advantage, and an attempt has been 
made to arrange the experiments in this order. Great care 
has been taken to describe accurately and minutely the 
of performing experiments, and in directing pupils 

to observe phenomena and to expluin what is seen, The 

Work 18 amply illustrated and is replete with questions and 

Suggestions. Blank pages are inserted for pupils to make a 

Tecord of their work, for which careful directions are given, 

with a model, laboratory rules, tables of solubilities, etc. A 
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new feature is the supplementary and original work, which 
is given at the end of each set of experiments for such bright 
pupils as complete*the-prescribed work ahead of others in 
the class, and a list ot terms to be looked up in some text- 
book. This gives an elasticity to the book and fits it for use 
in schools where much time is devoted to chemistry, as well 
as in the most elementary classes in laboratory work. Another 
original feature which it is believed will be heartily welcomed 
by teachers is the method of treating metal analysis, success- 
fully used by the author for several years. 

Philadelphia Press. 


ASTRONOITY. 

The Story of the Solar System. Simply told for 
general readers. By George F. Chambers, F. R. A.S., 
author of “ The Story of the Stars.’ With twenty-eight 
illustrations. The Library of Useful Stories. 188 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 

See review. 

The. Sun. By C. A. Young, Ph. D., LL.D. New and 
revised edition, with numerous illustrations. Volume 34. 
International Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Professor Young is an authority on “ The Sun,” and writes 
from intimate knowledge. He has studied that great lumi- 
nary all his life, invented and improved instruments for ob- 
serving it, gone to all quarters of the world in search of the 
best places and opportunities to watch jt, and has contributed 
important discoveries that have extended our knowledge of 
it. Popular Science Monthly. 


HORTICULTURE. 

999 Queries with Answers upon Agricultural and 
Horticultural Subjects. By Burnet Landreth. 
200 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 50 cents;. by mail, 63 cents, 

Answers to the questions addressed to a leading seed- 
farmer. They are arranged without system but have a fair index 
and touch on the entire field of agriculture, but are princi- 
pally devoted to truck-farming. Much that is interesting 
and novel is given. No authorities are cited and there is 
little discrimination shown in assertions on doubtful points 
and much practical wisdom in advice on methods. 

Plant-Breeding. Being five lectures upon the Ameliora- 
tion of Domestic Plants. By L. H. Bailey. 293 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The Spraying of Plants. A succinct account of the 
histcry, privciples and practice of the application of 
legends and powders to plants for the purpose of de- 
stroying insects and fungi. By E.G. Lodeman. With 
a-preface by B. T. Galloway. Illustrated. The Rural 
Science series. 399 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 


LITERATURE AND CLASSICS. 

A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary E. 
Phillips, LL. A. Revised, with an introduction, by A. 
Weiss, Ph. D. 157 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

A History of Nineteenth Century Literature, 
1780-1895. By George Saintsbury. 478 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. : 

Mr. George Saintsbury, formerly of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, who has just been nominated by the Crown to the chair 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh, made vacant by the resignation of Prof. David 
Masson, has completed his volume on “ Nineteenth Century 
Literature,” which contains some of his most brilliant work, 
The difficulties, not alone of generalization and classification, 
but also of selection and proportionment, are infinitely greater 
in the case of writers of our own century than in that of 
earlier writers ; yet Mr. Saintsbury has emerged very success- 
fully from his difficult task, and has produced a work well 
fitted to uphold its author’s rank among the greatest of living 
critics. Literary Era. 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler. With 

portrait and illustrations. 8vo, $4.00, 

Many glimpses of fields almost untrodden in Greek and 
Latin literature are given in this volume. N.Y. Tribune. 
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Essays on Scandinavian Literature. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. 288 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 

** Some twenty years ago,’’ says Prof. Boyesen, “ the am- 
bition seized me to write a history of Scandinavian literature ” 
These “ essays,”’ together with the author's “ Life of Ibsen ”’ 
(published a year ago), and a projected volume on certain 
Swedish authors, may be regarded as a series of sketches for 
that great work. In many respects Prof. Boyesen is peculiarly 
well. fitted forthe task. He has an intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the authors under treatment, strong and wide sympa- 
thies, and a broad foundation of European culture. But in this 
volume, at least, we recognize the same failings which de- 
stroyed the value of his essay on Ibsen, He has the American 
trick of using strange words, and plain words in strange senses; 
he works his metaphors to death, and is ever straining after ef- 
fect. He has also a tiresome habit of stopping to argue out ir- 
relevant questions, aud dwells wich a childlike zaiveté upon his 
own prejudices, Anarchy seems very shocking to him; and 
he cannot away with the “ moonshine singers and graveyard 
bards of the phosphoristic school,” according to whom a cer- 
tain “ mystic obscurity is inseparable from the highest and 
deepest poetic utterance. The illusion intended to be pro- 
duced by the autobiographic manner of telling a story “ is 
utterly spoilt for him by that haunting arriére pensée that 
this or that writer, whom you know perhaps at first or second- 
hand, or whose features, at all events, are familiar to you 
from portraits, never could or would have played the more 
or less heroic ré/e with which he here delights to impose 
upon you’’—a very weak piece of criticism. 

London Atheneum. 


ESSAYS. 

Parasitism, Organic and Social. By Jean Massart 
and Emile Vandervelde. Translated by William Mac- 
donald. Revised by J. Arthur Thomson. With a pre- 
face by Prof. Patrick Geddes. 122 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The idea of this volume is novel. It is the collaboration 
of specialists in bugs and human beings. The conclusions 
arrived at are curious. Parasites exist, say, on insects ; 
ergo, they must exist in human communities. The remora 
anchors itself to a fish larger than itself, so does the toady 
fasten to an affluent patron. In the Amazon, there is a spe- 
cies of mantis that feeds on the termites, and looks so like 
them that you cannot tell one from the other. That is, 
indeed, the wolf in sheep’s clothing. Unquestionably, this 
volume is, if nothing else, amusing. N.Y. Times. 
Renaissance, Fanci:s and Studies. By Vernon Lee. 

Being a sequel to “ Euphoiian.” 260 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1 oO. 

“ Renaissance, Fancies and Studies’”’ contains the follow- 
ing essays: ‘‘ The Love of the Saints’’ (a study of the influ- 
ence of the Franciscan movement on art), ‘‘ The Imaginative 
Art of the Renaissance,” “‘ Tuscan Sculpture,”’ a valedictory 
chapter on the value of similar studies (comprising an esti- 
mate of the late Walter Pater) and a biographical romance 
of the 15th century, called ‘‘ A Seeker of Pagan Perfection.” 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

Studies in the Thought World; or, Practical Mind 
Art. By Henry Wood, author of “ Ideal Suggestion,” 
etc. 269 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Henry Wond’s “ Studies in the Thought World; or, 
Practical Mind Art” deals with thought education, mental 
science and spiritua! evolution in their practical aspects. 
Their restorative forces are explained and applied to human 
life. No one can read this book without receiving a great 
mental and spiritual uplift. Mr. Wood is an original thinker 
and an idealist, and has the faculty of presenting vital topics 
in a marvelously graphic and interesting manner. The 
higher unfoldment of man is ably treated from the scientific 
standpoint. The moulding power of thought, and its sys- 
tematic exercise as related to health and happiness, are also 
clearly set forth. As with his other works, which have had 
a wide circulation, the literary construction is extremely 
felicitous. Thinkers have a treat in this work, and when 
once begun one’s interest increases to the end. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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The Great Meaning of [Metanoia. An undeve! 
chapter in the Life and Teaching of Christ. A new 
edition, with a supplementary essay. By Treadwell 
Walden. 166 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents, 

According to the first essay, which appeared in the Amer. 
ican Church Review, July, 1881, and which was published 
in book form in 1882, the literal English translation of the 

Greek word metanoia is ‘‘change of mind.” The purpose 

in this collection of essays is to show the intellectual and 

moral scope of a word which Mr. Walden contends was lost 
in the Old Version and never recovered in the New; also to 
give the variations and misconceptions of a word which he - 
believes is of great significance. Publishers’ Weekly, 

The Novel, What It Is. By F. Marion Crawford, author 
of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’’ etc. Macmillan's Miniature Series, 
108 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents, 

This discussion of the purpose, method and technical 

limits of the novel first appeared in 1893. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 

The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought. The 
Child in Primitive Culture. By Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, $2.70. 

In this book we have a revised and amplified edition of 
the lectures delivered by the author, Dr. Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain, at Clark University in 1894. The lecturer's 
aim was to indicate some of the chief child activities among 
primitive peoples, and to point out the survivals of these in 
the social institutions and culture movements of to-day. 
That the child is as important to savage and barbarous peo- 
ples as to the civilized is demonstrated from the vast amount 
of folk-lore whereof he is the centre. Upon language, re- 
ligion, society and the arts the child has exercised a lasting 
influence, both passive and active, unconscious, suggestive, 
creative, There is ample proof that to the child lan- 
guage owes many of its peculiarities ; indeed, there is some 
ground for the contention that to it the multiplicity of lan- 
guages may be largely due. The place attributed to child- 
hood in religion may almost be described as a transcendent 
one; from the faith and confidence of youth and the undying 
mother love have, perhaps, sprung the thought of immortality 
and the hope of a Messiah. Even among the most primitive 
races it is the children who are “ of the Kingdom of Heaven”; 
and the “ Fall of Man”’ is not from a fabled Garden of Eden, 
but from the glory of childhood, its veritable golden age, into 
the stern realities of manhood. As a social factor, too, the 
child has been of vast importance ; children have sat upon 
thrones, have dictated the policies of Church and of State, 
and from them the wisest in the land have sought counsel 
and advice, Finally, as Judges, orators, priests, shamans 
and wonder workers, children have had the respect and 
veneration of whole peoples, and not only in primeval times, 
but at periods relatively civilized, they have been sometimes 
regarded as the mouthpieces of deities, standing within the 
very gates of heaven. N. Y. Sun. 
Three Lectures on Missions. By H. H. Harris, D. D,, 

LL.D. 108 pp. 12mo, 20 cents, postpaid. 

These lectures were delivered in March, 1895, by Dr. H. 
H. Harris, professor of Greek in Richmond College, Virginia, 
president of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, and since elected to a chair in the Southem 
Baptist Theological Seminary. The lectures are, “ Some 
Basal Principles,” “ Method of Missions,” and “ A Wider 
View.” The fist deals with the general subject, the second 
with the supply and training of missionaries, and the third 


with their support. 
SELECTIONS. 
Blossoms.of Thought, By C. E. Russell. 87 pp 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. . 
Meditations in prose and verse, suitable for daily reading. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
Curiosities of Olden Times. By S. Baring Gould, 
M. A., author of “ Iceland, Its Scenes and Its Sagas, 
etc. 30I pp. I2mo, $1.10. 
Fancies Framed in Florentine. 
Wray. Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


By Henry Russell 
135 PP. 
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Good Reading About [any Books. Mostly by 
their authors. Second year. Illustrated. 294 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Thirty-seven authors who have written books which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has published tell in this volume their purpose 
in publishing the book, and in general some facts about their 
own lives. The authors are: T. Fisher Unwin, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Hans Brietmann, Franz Hartmann, 
Standish O'Grady, Wolfe Tone (R. Barry O’Brien), W. 
Bloomfield, R. F. Horton, Ernest Radford, Enrico Ferri, 
W. C. Fraser, John Todhunter, George Chamier, Bankim 
Chandra, Chatteyce, Eugene Mason, Mimosa R. W. Frazer, 
at the Sign of the Mermaid; Harold Spender, T, Whittaker, 
D. Woodroffe, Timothy Cole, John Pearce, Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle, Everard North, Fanny Bullock Workman and 
William Hunter Workman, J. Rodway, Herbert M. Thomp- 
son, Ernest Beckman, Marian Bower, C. D. Stuart, The 
Evergreen (Patrick Geddes), Anna Katharine Green, A. D. 
McCormick, Paul Bourget, Madame Darmesteter, Louis 
Becke, John Buchan—a selected catalogue. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Authors. Bryant. By Caroline H. Kirkland. Feb- 
ruary, 1896.. 74 pp. I2mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 
7 cents. 

Mrs. Caroline H. Kirkland (Mrs. William Kirkland), 
who wrote a dozen forgotten books forty years ago, in 1853, 
for Putnam’s “ Homes of American Authors,’’ an account 
of Bryant and his home, which is here republished. Mr. 
Bryant held Mrs. Kirkland’s work to be “ sublime." 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Authors, Emerson. By George William Curtis. 
January, 1896. 41 pp. 12mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 
7 cents. 

The Love-Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Eugene 
Field, author of “A Little Book of Profitable Tales,’’ 
etc. 253 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

Something to Remember. An every-day book for the 
Children of the Good Shepherd’s Fold. Chosen and 
arranged by Rose Porter, author of “ Gift of Love,” etc. 
120 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

“Something to Remember” contains a text and a quotation 
in poetry or prose, or an original line of wisdom or advice for 
‘every day inthe year, The selections made are, as a rule, 
terse and practical. The Critic. 
The Divine ‘ omedy of Dante. A Version in the nine- 

line metre of Spenser. By George Musgrave, M. A. 
The Inferno, or Hell, -12mo, cloth, $1.10. 

Mr. Musgrove hopes his work will appeal not only to the 
masses but also to scholars. He asserts, what with due re- 
pect to the admirable work of Professor Norton is undenia- 
ble, that no perfect rendering into English of Dante’s poetry, 
with its triple rhyme, has been produced. He discovers a 
faint analogy between the ferza rima and Spenser’s line, and 
‘on this excuse he writes. Perhaps the excuse were suffi- 
cient to support a great achievement—obviously it is but a 
pretext? Perhaps the grace of Dante might be better ren- 
dered in the Spenserian stanza than in the triple rhyme of 
Longfellow or the blank verse of Cary. That question, 
altogether doubtful as it is, will come up when some one 
shall have written a technically satisfactory translation of 
Dante's poem in the nine-line measure, Perhaps the ques- 
tion will then arise, whether or no Spenser's line is the 
national metre of England, and therefore (according to Mr. 
Musgrove) appropriate to carry a poem originally written in 
the national metre of Italy. But at present neither of these 
problems confront us, because the versification is anything 
but perfect. Boston Commonwealth. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 

Tales from the Fjeld. A Series of Popular Tales from 
the Norse of P. Ch. Asbjornsen. By Sir George Da- 
sent, D. C. L., author of “‘ Tales from the Norse.” A 
new edition with more than a hundred illustrations, by 
Mayp Smith. 403 pp. 12mo, $1.35: by mail, $1.50. 

It was in 1871 that Asbjornsen arranged these delightful 

Stories, and they were published in Christmas books in Chris- 
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tiania. These stories, with their grounding of folk-lore, tell 
of the diffusion of race and tradition, and some of them bear 
a close resemblance to those of the German called Schwanke. 
You may find in these tales a variant of Rip Van Winkle, 
but Irving's story is as old as time. Some of the stories are 
full of Norse proverbs, anc these old saws are peculiarly 
bright and sharp. N.Y. Times. 
Through Wonderland to Alaska. By Rev. William 
H. Myers. 271 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
The Were-Wolf. By Clemence Housman. With six 
illustrations by Laurence Housman. 123 pp. I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1 Io. 
See review. 


DRAIMA AND SHAKESPEARE. 

A Masque of Culture. By Annie Eliot Trumbull, 
Fourth edition. 54 pp. 16mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

A comedy skit, with hits more or less palpable and many 
neat turns of expression on the woman question in its current 
phases, read before the “Saturday Morning Club,” at Hart- 
ford, for which purpose it was well suited. 


England’s Darling. By Alfred Austin. With a por- 
trait. III pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

‘* England’s Darling”’ is the name of Alfred Austin’s new 
piece, a play in four acts on the subject of King Alfred at 
the crisis of his fate, before and after the battle of Ethan- 
dune. The qualities are just what one would have expected 
from Mr. Austin’s previous writings and from the nature of 
the subject, handled by a man who has never disguised his 
belief in the greatness and the destiny of England. It 
hardly required the elaborate prose preface to point out that 
the life of Alfred makes a fine subject for the patriotic poet, 
and there is doubtless something to be said for the idea of 
taking him rather than the Celtic Prince Arthur as the type 
of English virtues and the centre of a cycle of English patri- 
otic poems. The familiar story is, of course, presented, with 
a little fanciful embroidery. The volume contains Mr. Aus- 
tin’s tribute to his predecessor, ‘‘ The passing of Merlin,” 
which appeared in Zhe 7imes on the occasion of Tennyson’s 
death. Lonaon Times. 

We cannot but think that this straight-forward and simple 
poem will be well received by the public. The author makes 
no pretension to be a rival to Tennyson and Wordsworth. 
But he has told his story in an interesting and elevated man- 
ner, and with a dignity and modesty which will commend it 
to the reader. N.Y. Times. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus. With pre- 

face, glossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M.A, With a 
frontispiece. 194 pp. and notes. 16mo, leather, 50 
cents; by mail, 55 cents; cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 40 
cents. ‘ 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. With preface, 
glossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M. A. With a front- 
ispiece. 179 pp. and notes. 16mo, leather, 50 cents; 
by mail, 55 cents; cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The same admirable style, method and apparatus, thin 
paper, clear type, good introduction, careful text and full 
glossary appear in these volumes as in their predecessors of 
the “ Temple Shakespeare.” 


POETRY. 

A Metrical History of the Life and Times of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. A collection of poems and 
songs, many from obscure and anonymous sources. 
Selected and wranged, with introductory notes and a con- 
necting narrative. By Willam J. Hillis. With 25 photo- 
gravure illustrations. 583 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, 
$4 76. 

Mr. Hillis is not the author of all the poetry in this large 
octavo, but simply the collector of it. He has, however, 
spun the historical and biographical thread upon which the 
poetry is strung. Moreover, the plan of the work is his. 
It is certainly ingenious and novel if not unique, and we are 
inclined to the opinion that it is the latter. It may sound 
incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that the story of 
Napoleon, from the cradle in Ajaccio to the tomb beneath 
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the dome of Des Invalides, the whole of it, is practically 
contained in fragmentary verse, and what Mr. Hillis has 
done is to collect the best, the most striking, of these frag- 
ments, but by no means all of them, preface each one of 
them with a short note upon the event or the personage in 
the great Napoleonic drama to which it relates, arrange 
them in their proper sequence, illustrate them with portraits, 
and then, by the generous help of his publishers, present 
them in this handsome volume. The genesis of the work is 
interesting and suggestive. The work is a curious addition 
to the remarkable Napoleonic literature of these closing 
years of the nineteeth century, and attest in a new and 
striking way the undying hold which the Great Emperor 
maintains upon the attention of the world. Literary World. 
German Scngs of To-Day. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and literary notes, by Alexander Tille, Ph. D. 
185 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

“German Songs of To-Day provides American students 
of German literature with a representative selection from the 
lyrics of the new Empire. The compiler has brought to- 
gether characteristic illustrations of the various intellectual 
movements that have made themselves felt in German lyric 
poetry during the last twenty-five years. Philadelphia Press. 
Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. Edited by Ernest 

Rhys. With a frontispiece. The Lyric Poets; Second 
series. I99 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

The selections embodied in this dainty volume are from 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, Isaiah, the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, Habak- 
kuk, Zachariah, Malachi, and St. Luke. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, 

New Poems by Christina Rossetti. Hitherto Unpub- 

lished or Uncollected. Edited by William Michael 

Rossetti. With a portrait after a pencil drawing by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 12mo, $1.35. 

It is 9 question whether the sure fame of Chrisiina Ros- 
setti will be materially enhanced by this volume of her 
“ hitherto unpublished or uncollected’”’ poems. Not, indeed, 
that it does not contain some notably strong verse; but a 
careful examination of the volume fails to reveal a subject 
that is wholly new, a sentiment that is distinctly fresh, or a 
phrase that surprises the reader with its surpassing loveli- 
ness. In the ga'axy of English poets of the second rank, 
Miss Rossetti holds an honorable, but not a splendid, posi- 
tion. Her lyre had few strings, but she played upon them 
with fine delicacy, feeling, and power. The hearts that she 
won early—and there were multitudes of them—she held to 
the end Miss Rossetti appeared as early as 1847 as the 
author of a book of “ Verses,”’ and she died but a year ago. 
The world knows that she enjoyed unusual opportunities of 
culture, and the atmosphere which she breathed was, from 
the first, delightfully favorable to the development of her 
gifts. Inthe present volume there is the same smooth exe- 
cution of her noblest work, and one meets the pure and lofty 
ideals which possessed her; but, as we have said, the notes 
are not distinctly new, although a few of the poems embodied 
in this book reach the level of her best endeavor, William 
Michael Rossetti, the editor and the brother of the poet, 
tells us that he examined carefully the materials that she 
left, and found many poems which he remembered, and 
others of which he knew little or nothing. Inasmuch as 
the amount of her unpublished verse was largely in excess 
of what he had surmised, he decided to issue this posthu- 
mous volume. The ms have been admirably arranged 
under four headings: (1) General poems; (2) Devotional 
poems; (3) Italian poems, and (4) Juvenilia. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Poems. By Ernest McGafley. 267 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail 99 cents. 

The author possesses a vigorous and affluent imagination, 
a sufficient vocabulary, and an accurate knowledge of the 
laws of versification. We do not mean that there are no 
halting lines in the volume, and that Mr. McGaffey’s verse 
is uniformly good. It may be confidently said, however, 
that the author has not mistaken the desire to write poetry 
for the power to write it. Among the poems of exceptional 
beauty and strength, we may mention the exquisite lyric en- 
titled “ Sunset,” “ Midnight at Sea,” and the beautiful 
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threnody, “ Dear Heart, Sweet Heart,” from which we 
quote a few verses: 
“* Dear heart, sweet heart, your baby hands 
Have touched and passed this floating world, 
Have loosed their hold on life’s frail strands, 
And now upon your breast lie furled, 
Twin blossoms of eternal peace, 
Like lilies on untroubled streams, 
When the rude winds have made surcease, 
And summer’s glory drifts and dreams. 


“ Dear heart, sweet heart, your tender eyes, 

With all their depths of wondering, 

Are closed for aye ; as droops and dies 
The first sweet violet bank of spring ; 

And their far look of thought unthought 
Shall never come again, or be, 

Since this remorseless change was wrought 
That closed the gates ’twixt thee and me. 


“ Dear heart, sweet heart, ’mid hopes and fears, 
I bend and kiss you, thus and thus ; 
Mine eyes are dim with brimming tears, 
My lips with grief are tremulous ; 
My baby boy—that you should die 
And out into the darkness go, 
Beyond my broken-hearted cry, 
I loved you so, I loved you so.”’ 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Songs. Chiefly from the German, By. J. L. Spalding. 215 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

A taste ripened by culture and exercise is the seal set 
upor these translations of some of the loveliest and best 
known lyrics of Goethe, Schiller, Heine and other great 
German lyrists. Many of these songs are associated with 
music as immortal as the verse, and it may be that Bishop 
Spalding has not caught that mysterious nameless blending 
of idea with music and rhythm which so eminently charac- 
terizes these lyrics in the original. This sense of music is 
notably lacking in that lovely jdyllic song of Heine’s, “ Am 
Meer.” These words will not sing with Schubert's music, 
with which they are indissolubly connected, and they express 
nothing more than love-sick pain. The work is, however, as 
a whole, fresh and scholarly, and many old favorites will 
charm anew in a slightly altered setting. The index to these 
songs could be greatly improved by appending the name of 
the author to each poem for ease of reference. 

Philadelphia Ledger, 
By Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
144 pp. ~I2mo, 


Songs of Night and Day. 
author of * Monk.and Knight,” etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Since the death of Professom David Swing the Rev. Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus has been easily the foremost pulpiteer 
of Chicago. He is the admirable Chrichton «f the West, 
for he has achieved distinction as a scholar, a novelist, a poet 
and a critic. With two or three exceptions the author fails 
to reach his highest note in the poems embodied in the 
slender and pretty volume, “Songs of Night and Day. His 
“Centenary of John Keats” attracted wide attention, and 
the reader finds in it passages of exceptional strength and 
surpassing beauty. To us, however, the brief poem entitled 
“ Lost Ideals,” is the most exquisite in the volume. It 
contains eight verses, from which we offer the first and the 
last : 

“‘ Somewhere within the treasure house of God, 
Where precious gems with primal glory shine, 
Walk to and fro, as o’er the earth they trod, 
Our lost ideals, radiant, divine.’’ 


“In God’s own realm, all beautiful they wait 
To make us welcome; joy is in their eyes. 
Our lost ideals tend the heavenly gate 
And guide their lovers into paradise.” s 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The Works of Edgar Allen Poe. Newly collected 
and edited, with a memoir, critical introductions @! 
notes, by Edmund Clarence Stedman and George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. The illustrations by Albert Edward 
Sterner. In ten volumes, Vol. X. With a portrait 
313 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
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The tenth volume is enriched by the editors with a collec- 
tion of contemporary notices of Poe by Griswold, Willis and 
Lowell, a bibliography and a general index, and the aggre- 

e of notes and introductions accompanying the volumes 
throughout is large and valuable. In a word, this edition 
may well be regarded as final, and the editors deserve the 
hearty thanks and the publishers the generous support of all 

ns who wish to see American literature take its proper 
place in the recognition of the world. To critical students 
of Poe the edition will be peculiarly welcome, and his 
warmest admirers must count it a meaning tribute to his 
memory that it has been thought worth while at this, the 
close of the century, to enshrine his writings in such dignified, 
scholarly and tasteful form. Literary World. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, - 
Saved to Serve. By Harriet Cecil Magee. Illustrated. 
378 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

A Sunday-school story of a young Southern girl of marvel- 
lous beauty and high lineage, who, after various experiences, 
meets and falls in love, and recognizes in her lover, just 
before dying, a young Northern captain whom she had shot 
at during the war. There is also the marriage of two mis- 
sionaries and other religious occurrences, The story is 
somewhat sentimental and overstrained. 
Swallowed by an Earthquake. 

author of “‘ Hartmann the Anarchist,’ etc. 
235 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents, 


FICTION. 

A Daughter of Humanity. A novel. By Edgar 
Maurice Smith. 317 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Helen Richmond, a Boston heiress, becoming interested 
in the life of the saleswomen in the large drygoods establish- 
ments of New York, obtains a situation under a feigned 
name in a large store, where she remains for seven months, 
living the life of a working girl, forming: ftiendships with 
other girls, winning their~confidences, and ‘earning at first 
hand the terrible evils and temptations of their lot. The 
tragical fate of several girls, working at starvation wages, is 
told. Miss Richmond relates her experience finally from the 
lecture platform. Publishers’ Weekly. 
A Galloway Herd. By S. R. Crockett, author of “The 

Lilac Sunbonnet,” etc. The Enterprise series. 272 pp. 
12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

This early story by Mr. S. R, Crockett appeared before he 
could secure international copyright. 

A Golden Heart. By Charlotte M. Braeme, author of 
“ Dora Thorne,” etc. American Series. 255 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 22 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

The “Golden Heart” was published by Miss Charlotte 
M, Braeme (known also as Bertha M. Clay) in 1882, her 
twenty-third work in thirteen years. She has now published 
nearly seventy in about twenty-five years. The scene of this 
isin English society. 

A Man’s Foes. A Tale of the Siege of Londonderry. By 
E. H. Strain. 467 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

The lady who is the sagacious and tolerant chronicler of 
these events, regarding them with passion simply so far as 
they affect her husband’s safety and honor and the lives and 
fortunes of her little circle of Scotch and English colonists, 
‘sa most winning combination of good sense and womanli- 
ness, which reminds us of such a diarist as Lucy Hutchinson. 
Next to her own excellent personality she interests us in 
those of Micaiah Browning. the gallant mariner who fell in 
the memorable act of relieving his starving fellow townsmen, 
and who is depicted as something of a devout latitudinarian, 
considering his place and date; of Murray, the Puritan father 
of the journalist, whose more than Roman stiffness of princi- 
ple Costs the life of the fragile, yet not less devoted daughter 

his house; of Mountjoy, who hopes in the king’s honor 
against the evidence on every side; of Hewson, a sort of 

“tomwellian “ survival”; and of Gorman O’Cahan, the typ- 

Tal Celtic enthusiast, whose personal devotion to his lady 

outweighs his allegiance to his race and creed. Gorman 
pis actual prototype in the adventurous youth who swam 

out to communicate with Kirke. Rabbie Wilson, the old 


By E. D. Faweett, 
Illustrated. 
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Scotch gardener, is not historic, so far as we know, but is 

none the less one of the many true types of character for 

which we are indebted to the author. London Atheneum. 

A Pitiless Passion. By Ella Macmahon, author of “A 
New Note,” etc. 371 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

One would naturally expect to find “ A Pitiless Passion,” 
by Ella Macmahon, a mess of erotic mush, anticipating its 
character from its title. But it is better. It is the story of a 
proud and fastidiou~ gentleman, whose fair, delicate, inno- 
cent-looking girl-wife is an irreclaimable drunkard. In the 
reaction of his loathing for her he discovers himself loving 
hopelessly a noble, good woman, but honor and self-respect 
dominate both her and him. N. Y. World. 
A Princess of the Gutter. By L. T. Meade. 307 pp. 

I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A girl of twenty-two, just after leaving Girton, inherits 
from an uncle a large fortune ; the uncle had lived a selfish 
life, and tells her before his death that he has been “ an un- 
faithful steward,” and that she must rectify his mistakes 
when she receives his money. To do this she lives among 
the very poor of London, using her life and strength and 
money in their service, and tears down the dreadful houses 
on her property, building in their place sanitary tenements. 
Martha Mace, the “ Princess,’’ her helper, is a fine character. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
By Mrs. Conney, author of “A 
369 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 


A Ruthless Avenger. 
Lady Horsebreaker,’’ etc. 
by mail, 86 cents. 

Ralph Evelyn on his twenty first birthday learns that he is 
the son of the supposed illegitimate brother of Lord Dept- 
ford, a wealthy peer. He has been brought up by Lord 
Deptford as his ward, has had a generous allowance, and is 
well educated. He refuses longer to receive Lord Dept- 
ford’s bounty, and takes up a search for evidence of his 
grandfather's marriage, which his father had always believed 
had taken place. A murder, an accusation against the 
wrong man, love and marriage, and other incidents fill out 
the story. Publishers’ Weekly. 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion Crawford, 

author of “ Mr. Isaacs,’’ etc. Macmillans’ Novelists’ 
Library. 385 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 

This novel appeared in 1886 in the A//antic, and has 
been issued by Macmillans in 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
The scene was laid in England, and the novel has had a 
large, steady sale. 

A Tale of Two Cities and The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations by 
H. K. Browne and Luke Fildes. A reprint of the 
edition corrected by the author in 1869, with an intro- 
duction, biographical and bibliographical, by Charles 
Dickens, the Younger. 565 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

This volume, which contains very nearly the best of 
Charles Dickens’s works in ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,”’ has an 
introduction, written by his son, describing from his father’s 
letters the circumstances under which the work was written 
and its dramatization. The introduction to ‘“‘ Edwin Drood,”’ 
by the same hand, tells of the various attempts to complete 
the story and the plays drawn from it. Fac-similes of title- 
pages, etc., are given and the original illustrations repro- 
duced. 

A Whirl Asunder. By Gertrude Atherton, author of 
“ The Doomswoman,” etc. With a frontispiece by E. 
Frederick. I92 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 

“A Whirl Asunder” is the “ smartest’’ of “ smart’’ ‘little 
books, with passages of surprising naughtiness and a hero 
who is very nearly a man and a gentleman, The feminine 
ideal dies hard in the cleverest woman ; here is the descrip- 
tion of Clive: “He is thoroughbred; he can drink the 
strongest whisky, smoke the blackest cigars, and he never 
fails to kiss a pretty woman when opportunity offers.” 
Notwithstanding this dubiously thorough breeding, Clive 
behaves like a man to the girl he is engaged to, in spite of 
the fascinations of a decidedly bewitching young woman. 
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He kisses Delilah a few times, talks about kissing whenever 
they meet, and even when she comes to him at night with 
her hair down he tells ber affectionately that it is “* no good.” 

He says it at great and passionate length, but that is what 

it amounts to. The girl is something of a creation; the 

author and she are equally frank in recognizing and trading 
upon primary instincts without unnecessary coarseness. The 
story is vividly written, and has enough cleverness packed 
between its two very small covers to stock half a dozen re- 
spectable novels, London Saturday Review. 

An Excellent Knave. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy, author 
of * A Modern Magician,” etc. The Belmore Series. 
368 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

[his novel of Eng\jsh life appeared in 1892, and has a 
detective mystery in it. The scene is laid in good society. 
An Original Wager. Being a veracious account of a 

genuine bet. By A Vagabond. Illustrated by George 
Michelet. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

An account of a unique experience—a story of six weeks 
in France, during which the hero raced on foot, on bicycle 
and horseback, tried to beat the swimming record, etc.; also 
raced on horseback against the champion lady cyclist of the 
world—told with brightness and vivacity. 

Belle-Rose. A Romance of the Cloak and Sword. By 
Amédée Achard. Translated from the French by 
William Hale. Paris Series. 368 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

An historical romance of French life at Paris in 1663, 
under Louis XIV., a doughty sergeant of the line figuring as 
hero. 

Diana’s Hunting. 
Edwin B. Child. 
65 cents, 

See review. 

Edna Browning; or, The Leighton Homestead. 
A novel. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of “ Tem- 
pest and Sunshine,” etc. Madison Square Series. 423 
pp. 12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

A reprint of a work which first appeared in 1878, and 
which shares the usual characteristics of works by the author 
of “ Tempest and Sunshine.’’ 


For Plain Women Only. 
Mayfair Set 1V. 202 pp. 
$1 00. 

The discussions upon dress and women which go to make 
this book are instructive and amusing. The chief oracle, 
“Aunt Lavinia,” a learned and discerning woman, utters 
strictures upon plain women which might be studied with 
advantage by many. ‘In the merciful scheme of nature 
there ave no plain women. There are women who dress 
badly, women who are dull natured, women who take too 
much medicine, women who take too little food. But given 
fresh air, exercise and the sane, contented mind which fol- 
lows—given enough looking-glasses, Theodore, above all 
LARGE LOOKING-GLASSES—and the most rudimentary instruc- 
tion in form and color,” etc. The succeeding chapters deal 
in an enlightened and entertaining manner with bonnets, 
ruffles, the superfluous in dress, bead trimmings, waistbands 
and many other sul jects appertaining to “ appearance.” 

London Publishers’ Corcular. 

His Cuban Sweetheart. A Novel. By Col. Richard 

Henry Savage, author of “‘ My Official Wife,” etc., and 

Mrs. Archibald Clavering Gunter. The Welcome 

Series. 255 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 
cents. 

Frank Lorimer, of New York, being very much infatuated 
with Inez Romero, the daughter of a Cuban refugee, exiled 
for political reasons, takes up the cause of her father, Signor 
Romero, and with his friend James Nixon, M. D., starts in 
search of a fabulous fortune reputed to have formerly be- 
longed to the Romeros. The history of their quest, involv- 
ing a mystery and some sensational episodes, is told. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 

Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet, author of * Romance of 

a Poor Young Man,” etc. Drama Series. 212 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

“ Led Astray”’ and the “ Sphinx,” two plays dramatized 


By Robert Buchanan. [Illustrated by 
218 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 


By George Fleming. The 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
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from novels, are here written out at brief length, using the 

plays as a basis of the story in each case. Both have ap. 

peared in Street & Smith’s V. Y. Weekly. 

Lillian, My Lillian; or, The Queen of the Comic 
Opera Stage. By Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Miller, author 
ot “ Little Coquette Bonnie,” etc. Clover Series. 233 
pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This novel, now two years old, appeared in Street & 
Smith s Weekly, and has a radiantly beautifut factory girl as 
a heroine. 

Love and Beauty; or, The Heiress of Dunleigh, 
A fascinating novel by the celebrated American author- 
ess, Mrs, George Sheldon Downs, author of ** Brownie’s 
Triumph,” etc. The Constance Library. 241 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This is a sfory full of plot and counterplot, wonderfully 
fascinating, holding one’s interest to the end. In fact, the 
reader will not wish to lay the book aside until it is finished. 
The wrongs of sweet Lady Beatrice, the faithfulness of 
honest Bessie, the fatherly devotion of Dr. Huntington, all 
arouse the deepest sympathy, aud the evil deeds of Lord 
Dunleigh who lives but to ruin and curse all with whom he 
comes in contact, awaken feelings of horror too deep for 
words. After a seiies of misfortunes, narrow escapes, im- 
prisonment and suffering, the beautiful heroine triumphs and 
love and beauty win the day. It is one of M s. George 
Sheldon’s best. 

Mary lagdalen. A Chronicle. By Edgar Saltus, author 
of “The Pace that Kills,’ etc. Windermere Series, 
254 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 4u cents. 

This novel appeared in 1891. Init arash attempt was 
made to tell the sacred story. 

Misther O’Ryan. An Incident in the F story of a 
Nation. By Edward McNulty. New E tition. 271 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A story of the worst and lowest side of Irish life as brought 
to the surface in the agitation over Home Rule. 

Othmar. A Novel. By Ouida, author of “ Princess 
Napraxine,” etc. The Enterprise Series. 396 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

This novel first appeared in 1886, and has all of Ouida’s 
faults, excellences and interest. 

Persis Yorke. By Sydney Christian, author of “ Lydia,” 
etc. 426 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Pretty Geraldine. The New York Salesgirl; or, Wedded 
to her Choice. By Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Miiler, author 
of “ Little Coquette Bonnie,” etc. Clover Series. 209 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 tents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This novel of life, loves and other acts of a beautiful New 
York salesgirl appeared last year in Street & Smith’s New 
York Weekly. There is detective, a mystery, a villain anda 
double wedding. 

Russian Portraits. By Vte. E. Melchior De Vogié. 
Translated by Elisabeth L. Cary. The Autonym Liv 
brary. 143 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

M. E. Melchior De Vogité, who was Secretary ef the 
French Embassy at St. Petersburg, studied Russia, and s0 
gained “that intimate knowledge of the Russian people 
which is manifested in his later writings.’ It is in his 
winter stories that he presents not alone Russian peasant 
types, but gives glimpses of a higher life. These most 
artistic productions Miss Elisabeth L. Cary has translated, 
under the title of * Russian Portraits.” These translations 
are remarkably well done. Russian traits of character a 
described by M. De Vogué are made to have in English the 
charm which the French Academician originally gave them. 

N.Y. Times. 

Stanhope of Chester. By Percy Andreae. Globe 
Library. 285 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 
cents. : 

A rather weird story of a man who has committed 4 
crime, and who is haunted for many years by the ghost of 
the man he had injured. “ S:anhope of Chester,” the spirit 
hero, appears in railway cars, at hotels and clubs, at — 
ties, and at all hours of the day and night. He eventually 
drives the man he haunts to desperation, and the o_— 
their past connection is unearthed. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Successors to the Title. By L. B. Walford, author of 
“Mr. Smith,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 285 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 

Two young and happy-go-lucky people fall in love, marry 
on the strength of a small but comfortable income from the 
bride’s fortune, and while on their travels are startled with 
the news that owing to three unexpected deaths the youthful 
husband, * Dolly’? Faveril, has become the Earl of St. 
Bees. The account of the manner in which this peculiarly 
incapable young couple assume and fulfill their new duties 
makes a most entertaining narrative. The storv, like all of 
Mrs. Walford’s books, is gracefully and simply told and 
well suited for whiling away an idle hour. Boston Beacon. 
The Entail; or, The Lairds of Grippy. With intro- 

duction by S. R. Crockett. Illustrations by John Wal- 
lace. Works of John Galt. Edited by D. Storrar 
Meldrum. In two volumes. 356, 320 pp. I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

§. R. Crockett contributes an agreeably appreciative in- 
troduction to the two-volume edition of “ The Entail,”’ the 
latest of the John Galt’s novels. The reader of to day is not 
likely to see in this story of “ The Lairds of Grippy’’ all the 
charms which captivated Lord Byron; but its genial Scotch 
humor is potent still, and the figure of the “‘ Leddy Grippy’”’ 
may enchant us now as it once enchanted Lord Blesington. 
In none of Galt’s novels, moreover, is there cleverer charac- 
ter-ske*chiag. Philadelphia Press. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. Conan 

Doyle, author of “ The Stark-Munro Letters,’ “ Round 
the Red Lamp,’ “The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,’’ etc. With twenty four illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.10. 

See review * 

The Juckiins. A novel. By Opie Read, author of “ On 
the Suwanee River,” etc. Illustrated. 291 pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

William Hawes, of Northern Alabama, feeling duly im- 
pressed with the failures of his life, leaves his native State 
and goes to North Carolina, hoping to secure an appoint- 
ment as school-teacher; succeeding in this aim, he becomes 
aboarder at” “ Jucklins,” a resident family of the locality. 
Incidents of his life there, notably his love affair with the 
daughter of the house, are given in a story which introduces 
local peculiarities of Alabama, North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. Publishers’ Weekly. 
The Lost Stradivarius. By J. Meade Falkner. 239 

pp. 12mo, 75 cents: by mail, 85 cents. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
37 cents. 

The writing of the story—supposed to come from the pen of 
amaiden lady of good family and unacquainted with wicked- 
ness—is really capital, and reminds one curiously, here and 
there, of Mr. Shorthouse. At other times it rather suggests 
the author who published some excellent tales of the super- 
natural a short while ago, under the signature ““X.’ The 
employment of the maiden lady as mouthpiece is in itself 
Most ingenious. For, as a matter of fact, the undergraduate 
baronet and his musical friend have each a touch of the prig ; 
but in effect their priggishness appears to be supplied by the 
maidenly narrator, and so they preserve our sympathy. In 
conception the tale strikes us as less admirable. The ma- 
chinery is too elaborate, and yet it leaves a loose end or two. 
The deterioration of the hero works on creaking wheels. It 
begins definitely enough. The young man finds a Stradiv- 
arius hidden behind a panel in his college-rooms. He has 

presented to us as a slightly priggish young man, with 
akeen sense of honour. Yet he conceals his discovery, even 
from his best friend ; appropriates the violin, though by right 
it belongs to the college. The narrator obviously feels the 
difficulty here. “I cannot say what prompted him to this 
action,” she confesses. He exhibits it to an expert, and tells 
what 18 practically a falsehood to account for his possession 
Instrument. He proposes to his friend, as a moral 

Problem, *‘ the question of a course of action to be taken were 

one to find some article of value concealed in his room,” 
friend, of course, urges the moral obligation of making 


such a discovery known to the college authorities. But the 

young man, “ misled, I fear, by that feeling of inalienable 

right which the treasure hunter experiences over the treasure, 
paid no more attention to the advice of his friend than to the 
promptings of his own conscience, and went his way.’”’ But 
this hardly convinces us, because we feel that the narrator 
herself is hardly convinced. And the subsequent steps in 
the hero’s deterioration are indicated but vaguely. 

London Speaker. 

The Love Adventures of Al-[ansur. Translated 
from the original*Persian by Omar-el-Az'z, Edited by 
Archibald Clavering Gunter, author of “ Mr. Barnes of 
New York,” etc. The Rococo series, 219 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

A story of the Orient in the days preceding the birth of 
Haroun Al-Raschid; the scene is Baghdad, and the inci- 
dents relate to the Caliph’s love affairs, Pud/ishers’ Weekly. 
The Mystery of the Inn by the Shore. A novel. 

By Florence Warden, author of “ The House on the 
Marsh.” With illustrations by C. Kendrick. The 
Choice series. 314 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 

This detective story appeared last year in the Mew York 
Ledger. 

The Professor’s Experiment. By Mrs. Hungerford 
(The Duchess), author of “ Molly Bawn,” etc. 432 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 

Mrs. Hungerford and her stock of characters we have 
always with us. This time, the inevitable flirting damsel is 
a phenomenally innocent country maiden. Apart from the 
wildly improbable incident which gives the book a mislead- 
ing title, there is very little to differentiate this last produc- 
tion of the industrious author from her first. Funny man, 
present tense, schoolboy humour, here they are, al] complete. 
And there are doubtless many who will find them delightful. 

London Saturday Review. 


The Sea-Wolves, By Max Pemberton. Globe Library. 
227 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Wandering Heath. Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By 
“Q.” 276 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“*Q” should pull himself together; he never writes any- 
thing but good English, and his stories are never actually 
stupid, but they occasionally seem to drift-away into nothing- 
ness. Sometimes, indeed, his motives are of so thin a de- 
scription that one feels that no one without the assured posi- 
tion of “Q”’ would venture to print the stories they suggest 
to him. Of such, for example, in this book are “ Wrestlers’’ 
and *“* The Looe Die-Hards,’’ and one might say the same 
of “The Roll Callof the Reef’’—even a short story seems 
to provide paraphernalia too elaborate for such trifles. But 
while there is nothing of engrossing interest in this volume, 
one or two of thestories and sketches are amusing. The best 
two sketches, to our mind, are the two letters which describe 
the local politics of “‘ Troy”; these are really humorous, 
and on the face of them do not pretend to have any special 
story. ‘The Bishop of Eucalyptus,” which has been much 
praised, is certainly good; but it would have been more 
praiseworthy if it were not so very obviously modelled on 
Bret Harte’s stories to much the same effect. The last two 
“‘experiments,’’ as they are called, are rather funny, but 
nothing more. Altogether this volume is a feeble produc- 
tion for its author, and will not add to his laurels. 

London Athenaum. 


COOK BOOKS. 


The Bachelor and the Chafing Dish. With a disser- 
tation on chums. By Deshler Welch. Drawings by 
Francis Day and George R. Halm. 133 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

“The Bachelor and the Chafing Dish” is a most uncon- 
ventional cook book. With a quantity of choice recipes it 
has various agreeable chapters on the joys of good eating. 
The plan of the book is highly novel, and that proof of high 
civilization, the chafing dish never had a more satisfactory 
adherent and exponent than Mr. Welch. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Shoot a Revolver. 
for becoming an expert revolver shot. 
iam Preble Hall. Illustrated. 18 pp. 
50 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

The author, who has won six of the medals awarded each 
year to the best revolver and carbine shots in the cavalry 
and is hence barred from further competition, explains in 
this short pamphlet the best way to secure proficiency, which 
in his judgment, is long practice without cartridges in aiming 
and snapping. 

London City Churches. By A. E. Daniell. 
numerous illustrations by Leonard Martin. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.86. 

“ London City Churches’’ is a volume which deals, not 
quite adequately, perhaps, with a very interesting subject. 
Mr. Daniell collects, laboriously enough, much valuable in- 
formation, mainly of an antiquarian character, concerning 
the churches and parishes in the city, but he often misses 
some of their most characteristic features and fills his pages 
with comparatively trivial details. The illustrations are at- 
tractive enough in themselves, but the poiat of view is not 
always selected with due regard to architectural effect. 


London Times. 

Rare Books and Their Prices. With Chapters on Pic- 
tures, Pottery, Porcelain, and Postage Stamps. By W. 
Roberts. 8vo, $1.35. 

No pleasanter book for a half hour’s literary lounge could 
be desired, and it suits all tastes. If the prices given for 
rareties in the book-world be not the reader's particular 
hobby, then there are pictures, pottery, porcelain, and post- 
age stamps—there’s an alliteration for you !—which must, 
in one way or other, attract curiosity. [he sums paid for 
notable books at auction during the century are given by Mr. 
Roberts with accuracy, and the respective rise and deprecia- 
tion in price which at present marks certain works and edi- 
tions. The same may be said of his chapter on pictures, 
which illustrates in a remarkable way the vicissitudes of 
taste and fashion attending such works of art. 

London Bookseller. 

The Pocket [agazine. February, 1896. ‘How the 
Brigadier Played for a Kingdom,” by A. Conan Doyle. 
“The Liner She’s a Lady,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
“ Peace Hath Its Victories,” by Eugene Field. ‘The 
Popish Parson Fellow,” by S. R. Crockett. ‘Captain 

- Mollinger,’’ by Harriet Prescott Spofford. ‘ Double 
Head and Single Heart,” by Elizabeth Pullen. Com- 
plete in this number. 126 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 10 cents ; 
by mail, 12 cents. 

West Point and the [lilitary Academy. By Edward 
S Farrow. Third edition—revised. Illustrated. 131 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

This description of West Point takes up entrance qualifi- 
cations, requirements, physical and mental, examinations, 
methods, studies, and regulations. It would not be easy 
elsewhere to find a better account of the Academy. 
Woman Under Monasticism. Chapters on Saint-Lore 

and Convent Life Between A. D. 500 and A. D. 1500. 
By Lina Eckenstein. 496 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.80. 


A simple and easv method 
By Major Will- 
12mo, paper, 


With 
394 Pp- 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


R, F. FENNO AND COMPANY : 
The Heart of a Mystery. By T. W. Speight. 
A Bride from the ert. By Grant Allen, 


SPON AND CHAMBERLAIN : 
ree Management of the Gas Engine. By George Richmond, 


Gas oe Petroleum Engines. New edition. By William Robin- 
son, C, E. 

The Steam-Engine as a Thermo-Dynamic Machine. New edition. 

Hydraulic Gold Miner’s Manual. New edition, 

Bayley’s Chemists’s Pocketbook. New edition. 

The Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland Cement. 
New, revised and enlarged ed:tion. By Henry Reid. 

—— vocket-Book. New edition. By C. G, Warnford 


Gauges at a Glance. By Thomas Taylor. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus, By John Graham, B.A. 
Practical Notes on Fermentation, By Emil Hansen. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 
‘The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, Centenary edition. Vol, I, 
‘The Life and Letters of Elias Boudinot. By J. J. Boudinot, 
The Supply at Saint Agatha’s, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Four-Handed Folk. By Olive Thorne Muller. 
In New England Fields and Woods. By Rowland E, Robinson, 
The History of Prussia. Vol. IV. By Herbert Tuttle. 
The Expansion of Religion, By Rev. Dr, E. Winchester Donald, 
The Browning Phrase Book. By. M. Ada Molineux. 
Spring Notes from Tennessee. By Bradford Torrey. 
A Treatise on the Law of Real Property. By Leonard A. Jones, 
Employers’ Liability Acts, By Conrad Reno. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
The Evolution of Woman. By Harry Whitney McVickar, 
Venezuela: A Land Where It’s Always Summer. By William 


Eleroy Curtis. 

The Bicyclers, and Other Farces. By John Kendrick Bangs, 

Out of Town, With illustrations, By Rosina Emmet Sherwood, 

The Second Opportunity of Mr, Staplehurst. By W, Pett Ridge, 

The Crimson Sign. A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr, Ger- 
vase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s Regiment of 
Foot. ByS.R. ey. 

The Cavaliers. By S. R. Keightley. 

Susannah. A novel. By Mary E Mann. 

Curtis’s Constitutional History. Vol. II. Constitutional History 
of the United States from their Declaration of Independence to 
the Close of their Civil War, By George Ticknor Curtis. 

A Gentleman’s Gentlemrn, By ex Pemberton, 

Whist Laws and Whist Decisions. By W. W. Drayson. 

Tommy Toddles. By Albert Lee. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 

A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom. By Andrew D. White. 

Teaching the Language-Arts. By B. A. Hinsdale. 

The Reds of the M di. By Fé'ix Gras. 

Greenland Icefields, and Life in the North Atlantic. 
Frederick Wright and Warren Upham. 

In the Blue Pike. By Georg: Ebers. 

Sleeping Fires, By rge Gissing. 

The Wrong Man. By D. Gerard. 

In the Day of Adversity. By J. Bloundelle-Burton, 

Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By J. C. Snaith. 

Voice Building and Tone Placing By H. Holbrook Curtis, M.D. 

New editions of California of the South. By Walter Lindley, M, 
D., and J. P. Widney, M. D. 

Field-Book for Railway Engineers. By William M. Gillespie. 

DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY : 
The Mind of the Master, By the Rev. John Watson, M D. (lan 


Maclaren.) 
The Pote Journal. Edited by Bishop Joha F. Hurst, with an his- 
A drama. By 


By Prof. G, 


torical introduction by Victor H. Paltsits. 

Charlecote; or. the Trial of William Shakespeare, 
John Boyd Thacher, 

Dedora Heywood. By Gertrude Smith. 

Ulrick the Ready. By Standish O’Grady. 

In a Silent World. The Love Story of a Deaf Mute. 
author of ‘‘ Views of English Society,” etc. 

The Four Temperaments. By the Rev. Alexander Whyte, C. D. 

The Visions of a Prophet. By the Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 

Catalogue of the Avery Architectural Library. A Memorial Li- 
brary of Architecture, Archzology, and Decorative Art. 

A Text-book of Gas Manufacture, For Students. By John 
Hornby, F.I.C. ° 

Evolution in Man’s Place in Nature. By Henry Calderwood, 
LL, D., F. R.S. E. 

Cambridge Natural History. Edited by S. F. Harmer, M. A. 

Jewish Ideals, and Other Fssays. By Joseph Jacobs. 

A Short Historical Latin Grammar. By W. M. Ligdsay, M. A. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, Connétable de France et de Castelle, Par 

mile de Bonnechose. Part II. 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY: 

The Coin Collector, By W, Carew Hazlitt. F 

The Union of England and Scotland, A Study of International 
History. By James Mackinnon, Ph, D. 

Leviore Plectro. Occasional Verses, By Alfred Cochrane. 

Striving for the Mastery. A Day-Book for Lent. By the Rev. 
Wyllys Rede, D. D. , f 

The Seven Last Words of our Most Holy Redeemer, With Medi- 
tations on Some Scenes in His Passion. By the Rev. Alired G. 
Mortimer, D. D. 

Silence, With Other Sermons. 
Paget, M. A. 

The Law of Sinai. Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten Com- 
mandments. By the Rev. B. W. Randolph, M. A. 

History of the Jewish Nation after the Destructign of Jerusalem 
tee Tien, By the late Rev. Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D. D., 

Call to Confirmation. A Manual of Instruction for Candidates. 
By the Rev, C. Ernest Smith, M. A. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY: 
A Woman Intervenes. By Robert Barr. 
The Temptress. By William Le Queux 
I Married a Wife. By John Strange Winter. 
The Broom Squire. By S. Baring-Gould. of 
A Woman with a Future. By Mrs. Andrew Dean, the author 
** The Grasshoppers.”” 
The Rogue’s Daughter. By Adelline Sergeant. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY : Gold 
Sport in Ashanti; or, Melinda the Caboceer. A Tale of the 
By Feregus 


By the 


By the Rev. Edward Clarence 


Coast in the davs of King Coffee Kalcall. 
The Carbuncle Clue. A New Story of Mystery. 
Hume, 
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